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The Mutual Fire Insurance com- 


panies return annual savings to the * 
policyholders by reducing losses 


and thereby lowering costs. 





THE MILL MUTUALS 


ARE GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............... Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............. Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co....... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association............./ Alton, il. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co... ..Indianapolis, Ind. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co....... Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co............ Chicago, II. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co....... Lansing, Mich. * 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co......... Des Moines, lowa 
. * * 


MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAL 
230 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 


A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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Associated Lumber Mutuals are in Business 
for the Benefit of the Policyholders. 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT , 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 


OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


Gale & Stone, Boston Justin Peters, Philadelphia 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 
Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals Inc. 

James S. Kemper, Mer. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 

Lumber Mutual Agency, 

Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City. 

The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. 
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GOOD DRIVERS 


keep their eyes on the road! 


A good driver never takes his eyes off the 
road. He knows that the flash of an instant 

. caught unawares ... may mean the 
difference between having an accident 
and averting one. Don't ever be caught 
“napping.” Be a Good Driver . . . Keep 
your mind on your driving and your eyes 
on the road. 
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THIS MONTH 


\/E are glad to give editorial praise 

to the hardworking lawyers who 
comprise the various committees of 
the American Bar Association, and to 
the members of the organization in 
general. Those who are inclined to crit- 
icise the legal profession harshly should 
attend an A. B. A. convention or read 
the proceedings afterward. Or if that 
is too much to ask they might glance 
through our editorial which speaks of 
things constructive which the Associa- 
tion has done. ® Research in the farm 
economics field yields some interest- 
ing conclusions for business men as ex- 
pressed by Prof. G. Wright Hoffman 
in an article on "The Outlook for Farm 
Purchasing Power.'' ® The coming mu- 
tual convention in Philadelphia, sched- 
uled for October is referred to briefly 
in a preliminary way, including a brief 
summary of the attractions of the host 
city and its environs. ® "Conflicts jin 
State Automobile Regulations" are 
viewed for our readers’ benefit by 
Randall R. Howard. ® ‘Bunk of the 
Month" is resumed with satisfaction, 
we hope, to the many who look for this 
feature; and there is more material for 
other vigorous dissertations of the same 
sort, waiting in the files for other issues. 


e 
NEXT MONTH 


In the September number we expect 
to run the main portion of the National 
Mutual Convention program. ® Also 
articles which get down into the funda- 
mentals of the auto accident problem. 
* Fire news will make an interesting 
showing also. 
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JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS, Ill 


Insurance Commissioner 


State of Mississippi 


OMING from one of Mississippi's most distinguished families, Commissioner 

Williams has brought to his office a characteristic poise and efficiency. His 
previous experience includes twenty-four years in the general insurance busi- 
ness, during which period he served at various times as President of the 
Mississippi Association of Agents, and President of his state's Insurance Com- 
mission. His National Association of Insurance Commissioners committee 
assignments are: Health and Accident, Taxation, Credentials, Company Ratings. 
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HE growing importance of the Annual Meetings 

of the American Bar Association is at once evi 
dence of the value, and the need, of such an or 
ganization. It furnishes a channel for cooperative work 
in making the profession more useful to the business 
world and the average citizen. It is an agency by which 
general policies may be formulated and suggestions 
made for desirable changes in statutes. 
It guides the restatement of the law 
where decisions have heretofore been 
vague. It brings to bear the force of 
its pronouncements on matters of legal 
ethics. In a very practical way the 
Association during the course of its 
history has been universally regarded 
as a definitely constructive influence. 
It has remained for the A.B.A. es- 
pecially in their most recent activities 
to sponsor programs of such outstand- 
ing worth that the press and the public have taken cog 
nizance of the sincerity and effectiveness of the legal 
fraternity in efforts directed toward civic progress, 
both national and local. A glance through the subjects 
on the A.B.A. agenda for the Boston meeting reveals, 
at once, a desire to be of helpful service. The constant 
emphasis on the necessity for attorneys, collectively, 
taking high ground, in maintaining a strict professional 
code has done much to promote a better feeling of con- 
fidence. Notably the Association has brought together 
men of prominence from different sections of the 
country, and the ideas exchanged, and the glimpses 
of splendid abilities and abundant culture each has 
seen in the other, must be accounted as an asset in 
the sum total of national understanding and good will. 


Such an accomplishment as the formulation and 
sponsoring through Congress of the new act dealing 
with interpleader (signed by the President and now 
a law) is an important justification for existence, and 
the inquiries made into subjects assigned to committees 
in the various sections have started, and in many in- 
stances completed, work of the finest merit. The ad- 


mirable way in which things political have been kept 
out of the conventions calls for praise of the common 
sense fairness of those who have been guiding the 
Association affairs. 


While free speech has been in- 
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sisted on, the flame of controversy has not been allowed 
to burn to the detriment of sound procedure. 


We, naturally, are most familiar with the growth 
and work of the Insurance Section which has expanded 
from being a group of small importance until in inter- 
est and membership and attendance at its sessions it 
out-tops almost any other of the Association’s divisions. 
The popularity of programs of the Section now calls for 
the most commodious quarters for its meetings, and 
the attention given its deliberations by newspapers and 
other publications make up a large part of the news 
of the entire convention. Insurance law has come to 
mean something more (vastly more indeed) than the 
trifling issues which formerly crept into the average 
attorney's office. Insurance is recognized as a subject 
needing the best talent in the legal profession to define 
and protect rights, to interpret contracts, to develop 
new lines of thought leading to clarifying decisions. 
And this the Insurance Section has aided to bring about 
by the intelligent action it has taken from year to year. 


Not a little of the value of the Association generally, 
and the Insurance Section in particular, has been the 
sobering influence exercised on projects, often locally 
proposed, which might have become annoying problems 
if allowed to go further. Tor the Association realizes 
that its prestige depends on a solid stand for the good 
of all, sometimes making necessary the diplomatic, but 
definite, sidetracking of any movements which look in 
the least toward undue advantage for any business or 
profession, and especially for the legal profession itself. 
More than once the need has arisen to reverse sugges- 

tions which, had 
they been carried 
far, might 
-asily have 
worked harm. 
But good humor 
and good practice 
have prevailed 
and in the end 
result 
was worked out. 
Something of 
this nature which is due to be discussed at the coming 
meeting in Boston is the movement in several states, 
to interpret the definition’ of what constitutes “practice 
of law.” The state committees before which this ques- 
tion has come, find themselves confronted with per- 
haps sincere but certainly misguided requests to so 
broaden the phrase that the slightest activity of a busi- 
ness man in a realm where lawyers have sometimes 
operated will be forbidden. This despite the fact that 
such work requires little or no legal knowledge and 
often comes into a law office only as an easy sideline. 
Those at the head of state committees have been at 
pains to refute the suggestion that such is the purpose 
of the groups looking into possible evils in the unwar- 
ranted engaging in the practice of law. It has been 
pointed out by the committees that not only the matter 
of too wide a latitude for insurance adjusters is to be 
scrutinized, but also the ambulance chasing lawyer is 
to be drastically checked. However, it is said, no legiti- 
mate and reasonable function either of the adjuster or 
the attorney is to be curtailed. 
: ee e@ 
Re our mind a very fine statement of the attitude 
of the forward looking members of the bar was 
made by President Ransom in his article appearing in 
the current American Bar Association Journal, as fol 
lows: 
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“Also needed in the public interest is 
the curtailment of the doing of legal 
work, by persons and corporations which 
have not the training, the ethical back- 
ground, or the traditions, for the com- 
petent and honorable performance of pro- 
fessional tasks. I refer to the unauthor- 
ized and illegal doing of law work by 
persons and corporations, not lawyers. 
Oftentimes the will or contract drawn by 
laymen makes abundant and _ profitable 
work later for lawyers, but the public is 
entitled to protection and to have its law 
work done by trained and responsible law- 
yers. In most of the States, the Courts, 
the public law officers, and the Bar Asso- 
ciations, and usually the banks and trust 
companies, are cooperating effectively to 
prevent unauthorized and illegal practice 
of the law by laymen and lay agencies. 

“Here again the task of defining the 
practice of law and enforcing that defini- 
tion against invasion, is for the State 
Courts and the State and local Bar Asso- 
ciations. On such subjects as unauthor- 
ized practice, law lists, and the like, the 
American Bar Association can and does 
collect and publish information, recom- 
mend standards, and furnish some meas- 
ure of leadership; but the actual solu- 
tions must be worked out by the Courts 
and Bar Associations of each State. 

“This IT am sure about: The public in 
terest should be the test of what is for- 
hidden and what is prohibited, in this field 
Lawyers are not seeking a monopoly for 
their profession, they have and claim no 
rights paramount to those of the public 
to competent and honorable service.” 


Insurance has no disposition to 
ask to be let alone in any enterprise 
which may contravene legal ethics. 
But to carry prohibitions in the ad 
justing field to absurd lengths might 
easily inspire the suggestion, that no 
lawyer should be an insurance agent 

which would be quite as sensible 
as the idea that adjusting work is 
exclusively a legal matter. Wise 
heads, as indicated before, are work- 
ing on the problem of harmonizing 
this difficulty, and doubtless the con- 
troversy will be composed amicably 
and within 

This is only an incident in the 
program of larger things for the 
Section’s attention. As an earnest 
of what is to come there is quoted 


reason. 


helow excerpts from a summary by 
the Chairman of the Section, W. E. 
Stanley, of what was accomplished 
by the group during the past year: 


“The work of the Section has been car- 
ried on during the past year by its Coun- 
cil and its 16 committees. A brief sum- 
mary of the accomplishments of the Sec 
tion may be of interest. During the past 
year the Committee on Interpleader Leg- 
islation, of which Arthur Gray Powell of 
Atlanta, Georgia, is Chairman, brought 
to a successful conclusion its activities in 
assisting in the preparation and passage 
through Congress of an amendment to 


the Federal Interpleader Act. (49 Stat. 
13 [1936], 28 USCA parag. 14 [26] 
[1936].) This Act removes all previous 


limits on the kinds of companies that are 
permitted to file bills of interpleader. This 
remedy is now available to individuals and 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Running Comment on What Is In the Magazines 
and the Mail That Comes to the Desk of the Editor. 




















An Editor Speaks, and How 


He Speaks 


WE HAVE SEEN MANY COMPLAINTS 
i 
BY EDITORS THAT THEIR JOB IS DIF- 
ficult and unrewarded, but for sus- 
tained expression in getting a peeve 
out of one’s system we give the prize 
to the following clipped from the 
magazine ‘Canadian Insurance”’: 
CRUX CRITICORUM 

There are always difficulties every- 
where; no one activity, no one person has 
a corner on them. And newspapers and 
their editors have more than their fair 
share. To some people—many—the con- 
duct of a newspaper is a simple matter, 
and the job of an editor a “cinch.” You 
simply print the one, and the other is a 
fellow with a well developed paunch, who 
sits in an overstuffed armchair with a fat 
cigar in his jaw, and elevates his feet to 
a height calculated to relieve the pres- 
sure on what in some other people would 
be called a heart. To his chair there is 
a constant procession of boys with huge 
baskets of news, and reams of paper 
which are literally scintillating with wit, 
humour, and wisdom profound. These, 
he idly O.K.’s or K.O.’s with a big blue 


pencil, after which he goes to the club 
or somewhere else, and leaves the rest 
to the printers and the news agents. It's 
a nice conception. Most editors would 
like it to be true—but unfortunately it 
isn’t. 


In his mail the editor gets little that 
is news and much that is “kicks.” If he 
wants news he has to spend half his time 
at least pounding the pavement until his 
soles and his soul are blistered, climb 
stairs until he gets varicose, or get giddy 
whirling up and down in elevators. He 
has to wait until he gets stiff in ante 
rooms, and then take what he gets as 
“strictly confidential.” He is expected to 
be deaf to all else. He is also expected, 
incidentally, to air the views of every 
single reader in every single issue; know 
what everyone has in his mind, even 
though everyone has no mind; conduct 
his columns to please everyone and offend 
no one, in such a way as to benefit every 
one and disadvantage none; be clairvoy- 
ant; have the erudition of a Macaulay, the 
patience of Job, the elegance of Walpole, 
the subtlety of Machiavelli, and—the skin 
of a rhinoceros. He must allow nothing 
of praise for beans in his columns in case 
the advertiser of peas gets sore, nor extol 
the beauties and enhancements of lux 


urious hair if a depilatory manufacturer 
takes 150 lines of space a year. 


He is 











ib 


tO 








never given the credit for the good his 
supervision and efforts bring about, but 
is only remembered by his sins of com- 
mission. He is never given credit for the 
many, many acts of kindness he commits 
in suppressing much that would be dis- 
ruptive and revelatory. His only justifi- 
cation in life, according to some folk, is 
to turn out a sheet that is perfectly trite, 
and as perfectly innocuous—something that 
comes in useful to light the furnace with. 

The modern editor is a nuisance and a 
menace—his newspaper is either “colour- 
less” or “a rag” according to the view- 
point and interest of his readers, for the 
simple reason that he has remembered 
that the fundamental purpose of a news 
sheet is—to educate, to inform. 

While it is possible that the author 
of the above may have been feeling 
the reaction of lobster, eaten the 
night before, we do think his group 
ing of Macaulay, Job, Walpole, 
Machiavelli, and a rhinoceros, is very 
neat. 

e @ ® 


Manual for Agents’ Exami- 
nation Being Drafted in 
Illinois 


SOME WEEKS AGO THE INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT OF ILLINOIS CALLED ALI 
interested parties for a meeting to 
receive suggestions as to questions 
which might be asked applicants for 
agents’ licenses. Companies and 
groups were asked to prepare sets of 
questions pertaining to classes of in 
surance in which they were engaged 
and send them to the Director’s of- 
fice. Many sets were received, and 
after being assembled were sent out 
again with the request that correc 
tions and deletions be made wherever 
it was thought necessary. The De 
partment is now making its final se 
lections and the completed manual is 
expected to be finished shortly. 


The plan of examination is to ask 
the applicant questions covering the 
classes of insurance his company or 
companies are licensed to write in 
Ilinois, and only brokers will be re 
quired to take an examination cov 
ering the insurance field compre 
hensively. 

e @ ®@ 


Excess Commissions in 


New York 


AT A SPECIAL MEETING OF THE 
NEW YORK FIRE INSURANCE EX- 
change, the request of Superintend- 
ent of Insurance Louis H. Pink for 
a pledge from members that they 
would neither pay nor accept excess 
commissions was the subject of warm 
discussion. The matter was referred 
to a joint committee which is to 
study the subject and report not less 
than fifteen days in advance of the 
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meeting of the Exchange where the 
matter will be voted on. 

This disposition of the request was 
offered as an amendment to a previ- 
ous proposal having to do with ex- 
cess commissions, 


Joseph W. Russell, President of 
the Iexchange, in the course of his 
comment on the situation said: 


“To the members of the exchange who 
find that, by reason of the fact that they 
have ceased the practice of paying excess 
commission they are losing business to 
other companies or agents and are receiv- 
ing statements from brokers that they, 
the brokers, are able to obtain excess 
from other organizations, I need only say 
that they have the opportunity of pre 
serving their business by bringing forth 
the information in connection with the 
loss of business under circumstances 
herein related. They will find that the 
arbitration committee will co-operate with 
them fully, as will also the Insurance De- 
partment of this State. 


“In a number of instances in which 
business has been lost under circumstances 
hereinabove referred to, action is already 
under way. To those members of the 
Exchange who think that they can still 
continue to violate the rules of the Ex- 
change with respect to excess commis- 
sions, I need only say that they are in- 
dulging in a dangerous practice which, 
if continued, will probably lead to revoca- 
tion of their licenses.” 


Thoughts on School Insurance 


IN A LETTER TO THE NEW. YORK 
JOURNAL OF COMMERCE SIGNED BY 
\. S. Galland occur the following 
paragraphs which we commend for 
our readers’ attention: 


“Therefore, the sentiment among the 
people generally is that every insurance 
agent who is a taxpayer ought to be per- 
mitted to participate in that particular 
amount of public ‘pap’ which the _politi- 
cally-minded school director or other pub 
lic official is in a position to parcel out. 
Therefore, the amount of insurance partic- 
ipation of the average established insur- 
ance agency in the public business of its 
community is being reduced from year to 
year as the business is more and more 
linely divided as accretions to the insurance 
agency force take place. 

“The first place where the agent in 
Pennsylvania goes to solicit business when 
he is first commissioned is to the School 
Board, to the city authorities, to the offi- 
cials of the poor district, to the county 
officials and to any other public authority 
having the dispensing of insurance premi- 
ums or the placing of insurance as part 
of its proper function. The sole argu- 
ment of the solicitor is that he is a tax- 
payer and just as much entitled to the 
business which is written at uniform rates 


as anyone else.” 
ee Ce 


“The process of educating public offi- 
cials to a point of view where they will 
not look upon insurance premiums as in 
the nature of a gratuity to be passed 
around among their friends will be a 
long and painful one.” 
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DeCelles Says Coercion 
Has No Place in Insurance 


Selling 


COMMISSIONER DE CELLES OF M.S 
SACHUSETTS, IN THE COURSE OF A 
speech before the annual meeting of 
the New England Associations of 
Insurance Agents, delivered the fol- 
lowing  thought-provoking  para- 
graphs concerning the plight of the 
public when faced with the coercion 
practiced by many finance companies 
who demand that they handle the in- 
surance if they lend money in auto- 
mobile or other merchandise deals or 
on real estate. The Commissioner’s 
statement follows: 


“A man goes to his local automobile 
dealer to buy a car; payments are ar- 
ranged; at the time the payments are 
arranged a certain amount of money is 
added for ‘insurance.’ That is all he knows 
about it oftentimes he doesn’t receive 
a policy. I found in the past two months 
two finance companies that did not issue 
policies, but attempted to ‘insure’ the 
financed commodity by means of a fund 
that they were setting by themselves. 
Still another group placed the ‘insurance’ 
in an unadmitted reciprocal. 

“If the buyer of the automobile wishes 
to exercise his own judgment in regard 
to the coverages that he would like to 
obtain, or wishes to exercise his own 
judgment in the choice of an agent, or a 
company, he is not permitted to do so. 
The auto company refuses to finance. 
This, I believe, is illegal. 

“The entire procedure of insurance of 
financed commodities is so hidden and 
obscure, that it is practically impossible 
for anyone to determine whether the cost 
is discriminatory or not, and in a great 
many cases it is practically impossible 
to determine in what company the insur 
ance is placed. This type of financing 
will have the attention of my department, 
in the near and immediate future.” 


Alabama Lawyers Contend 
that Adjusters Practice Law 


\ RESOLUTION ,HAS BEEN ADOPTED 
RECENTLY BY THE MONTGOMERY 
(Alabama) Bar Association protest 
ing against the adjustment of losses 
and settlement of claims by adjusters 
who do not hold a license to practice 
law and are not regularly employed 
by individual insurance companies. 
The complaint is thus directed at 
independent or bureau adjusters. The 
latter it is said can hold no privity 
with either of the parties in an ad 
justment procedure and thus may 
be considered as practicing law un- 
der the Alabama statutes. 

The preamble of the resolution sets 
out: 

“Certain persons or organizations are 
making a regular vocation of investigat- 
ing accidents, casualties or other occur- 
rences which might give rise to disputed 
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claims or causes of action and reporting 
findings of fact, advising as to the law 
applicable and rendering opinions as to 
legal liability and recommending a course 
of procedure to casualty or other insur- 
ance companies and adjusting and com- 
promising such disputed claims or causes 
of action.” 


Further, the members of the Mont- 
gomery Bar Association pledge them- 
selves as follows: 


“not to negotiate settlement of disputed 
or controverted claims, demands or causes 
of action with any person who is not a 
duly licensed and practicing attorney of 
the State of Alabama; provided that the 
terms of this resolution are not intended 
to affect in any way the rights of persons 
regularly employed by any one insurance 
company or bearing the relationship of 
employer and employe to any one insur- 
company.” 


ance 


Canadian Superintendents 
Announce Convention 
Program 
THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL CON- 


FERENCE OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
Superintendents of Insurance of the 


Provinces of Canada will be held 
August 25th, 26th, 27th and 28th, 
1936, at the Chateau Frontenac Ho- 


tel, Quebec. An advance announce- 

ment of the program includes: 
Opening Session 10 Tuesday, 

August 25th, 


a.m. 
1936. 


AppressEs OF WeLcome—(Speakers will 


be announced later ) 


B. Arthur Dugal, 
Superintend- 
Provinces of 
Insur- 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
President, Association of 
ents of Insurance of the 
Canada and Superintendent of 
ance, Quebec. 

Appress—Hon. Ernest Palmer, President, 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners and Director of Insurance, 


State of Illinois: “The Value of the 
Insurance Department to the Average 
Citizen.” 

ANNU AL Report or SecreTtAary—H. D. 


MecNairn, Insurance, 


Ontario. 


Superintendent of 


PRESENTING REPORTS OF COMMITTEES: 


1. Standing Committee on Life Insur- 
ance Legislation H. G. Garrett, 
Superintendent of Insurance, B. C. 


- 


2. Standing Committee on Fire Insur- 
ance Legislation A. E. Fisher, 
Superintendent of Insurance, Sask. 


3. Special Committee on Definitions 
and Interpretation of Underwriting 
Powers of Fire, Marine and Casu- 
alty Insurers — H. D. MecNairn, 
Superintendent of Insurance, Ont. 


4. Standing Committee on Automobile 
Insurance Legislation and Standard 
Forms — H. D. McNairn, Super- 
intendent of Insurance, Ont. 


Special Committee on Accident and 
Sickness Insurance Legislation — 
Chas. Heath, Superintendent of In 
surance, Man. 


6. Standing Committee on 
Statement Blanks Chas. 
Superintendent of Insurance, 


un 


Annual 
Heath, 
Man., 
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and W. K. Colin Campbell, C. A,, 
Chief Inspector, Department of In- 
surance, Ont. 


7. Standing Committee on Valuation of 
Securities — B. A. Dugal, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, Que. 

8. Special Committee on Credit and 


Free Insurance Evils—B. A. Dugal, 
Superintendent of Insurance, Que. 


New BusIness. 
CONVENTION DINNER—7:45 p.m. August 
25th, 1936 (Chairman, B. Arthur 


Dugal). 


Appress—Hon. Louis H. Pink, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners and Superintendent of In- 
surance, State of New York. 


Asks Ruling on N. Y. 
Resident Agent Law 


GROWING OUT OF <A _ DESIRE OF 
\GENTS AND INSURANCE COMPANY 
officials to know the exact meaning 
of the term “licensed resident agent 
of this state,” as outlined in the new 
resident agents law, Chapter 883 of 
the Laws of 1936, Attorney General 
John J. Bennett, Jr., of New York 
has been requested to give an inter- 
pretation of the phrase. The request 
came from Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Louis H. Pink. 


Mr. Pink’s letter to the Attorney 
General follows: 


“We have received a number of in- 
quiries for an explanation of what is 
meant by the term ‘licensed resident agent 
of this state. They may be summarized 
as follows: 

“1. Is an individual licensed agent re- 
siding in another state but maintaining 
his principal place of business in this state 
a ‘licensed resident agent of this state’ 
within the meaning of Section 69-a? 


“2. Is a New York corporation licensed 
as an insurance agent and having its 
principal office for the, transaction of 
business in this state, a ‘licensed resident 
agent of this state’ within the meaning 
of Section 69-a if none of its officers who 
are qualified under its certificate of au- 
thority to countersign policies on its be- 
half is a resident of this state? 

“3. Is a licensed partnership, none of 
whose members is a resident of New 
York but whose — place of busi- 
ness is in this state, ‘licensed resident 
agent of this state’ within the meaning of 
Section 69-a? 

“4. Is a salaried officer or employee of 
a foreign insurance company a ‘licensed 
resident agent of this state’ within the 
meaning of Section 69-a, bearing in mind 


that under subsection 1 of Section 142 
of the Insurance Law the term ‘agent’ 
as used in that section does not include 


the officers and salaried employees of an 
insurance company, who do not receive 
commissions ? 


“We would appreciate your answers to 
the four questions set forth above. The 
resident agents law was not sponsored b 
this Department and because of our un- 
certainty as to the legislative intent, we 








feel that your opinion will be extremely 
helpful to us in administering and enforc- 
ing the law.” 
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Concerning Insurance From 
Over-Seas 


AS INDICATIVE OF THE FEELING IN 
MANY QUARTERS AGAINST INSURING 
in alien companies the following is 
interesting. It may be added in all 
fairness that the bill did not pass. 


Pertaining to Foreign Insurance Com- 
panies Doing Business in the United 
States. 


Whereas, investigation has revealed that 
we have in this country 45 foreign insur- 
ance companies writing fire, automobile, 
and kindred lines of insurance, 9 re-insur- 
ance companies, 14 marine insurance com- 
panies, 9 foreign companies writing cas- 
ualty and kindred lines, and 9 foreign life 
insurance companies, making a total of 86 
insurance companies owned and controlled 
in foreign countries soliciting and secur- 
ing business from citizens of the United 
States ; and 

Whereas, in addition to these directly 
owned companies, we have in this country 
48 companies masquerading as American, 
while in reality they are controlled by for- 
eign insurance companies; and 

Whereas, these 134 foreign insurance 
companies are collecting from American 
policyholders the enormous sum of $290,- 
612,137.24 annually as shown by a recent 
investigation; and 

Whereas, 14 of these foreign companies 
did not pay in full the losses found by 
adjusters to be chargeable to them, but 
compromised their indebtedness in the San 
Francisco disaster of 1906; and 

Whereas, many of these foreign insur- 
ance companies are chartered by the same 
governments now indebted to our generous 
government in the staggering sum of $13,- 
438,703,671.00, as is shown by America’s 
deadbeat ledger; and 

Whereas, American insurance companies 
can only be strengthened and developed 
if patronized by Americans; and 

Where as, we have in America insurance 
companies available and amply able to 
take care of the needs of Americans. 
Premiums paid to American companies 
materially strengthen the financial struc- 
ture of America, and we have a chance to 
use it again and feel the added increase 
of business because of our money staying 
in our country; Now Therefore 

Be it resolved by the Senate, the House 
of Representatives concurring, That it be- 
hooves all property owners, financial ex- 
ecutives and all public officials to accept 
no foreign insurance policies, but be sure 
that only bona fide American companies 
receive their patronage. 

Be it resolved further that a copy of 
this Resolution be forwarded to each 
member of Congress from South Carolina. 


Three to Serve on Joint 
Committee of Canada 


HARTLEY B. MC NAIRN, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF INSURANCE OF ONTARIO 
and Chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Definitions and Underwrit- 
ing Powers of the Association of 
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Superintendents of Insurance of the 
Provinces of Canada, has announced 
his selection of those to serve on the 
Canadian joint committee. They are: 

“H. W. Falsoner, Dominion of Canada 
General Insurance Company, casualty rep- 
resentative, replacing George Weir, re- 
tired; W. P. Fess, Canadian General In- 
surance Company, casualty representative, 
replacing Paul H. Horst, retired, and 
Alfred Powis, Chubb & Son, marine rep- 
resentative, replacing the late D. H. 
Macauley. 

“J. H. King, who has been acting secre- 
tary since the organization of the joint 
committee, has been appointed secretary.” 

Recent rulings of the joint com- 
mittee include the following: 


“Losses resulting from destruction of, 
or damage to, books of accounts or of 
office records while on the premises of 
the owner may not be covered under an 
inland transportation form of policy. 

“Monies and/or securities in safes used 
only for such purposes awaiting trans- 
portation by armored cars and which may 
not be removed therefrom except by use 
of key in the custody and control of the 
armored car service, are in course of 
transportation and may be insured under 
a marine or inland marine form of policy, 
but such policy may not cover monies or 
securities outside of such safes in the 
premises of a customer of such armored 
car service. 

“It is not permissible to endorse a per- 
sonal effects floater policy to cover per- 
sonal jewelry and furs in the permanent 
residence of the insured. 

“Sample rooms or office space rented 
or leased by travelers (not hotel rooms 
or temporary sample rooms) shall be con- 
sidered as the ‘insured’s premises’ and 
must be excluded from coverage granted 
by a salesmen’s samples floater.” 


CASUALTY 
NEWS: - » 


Safer to Work than Play 


AS AN INTRODUCTION TO A DISCUS- 
SION OF SAFETY IN INDUSTRIAL 
plants, the magazine ‘“Commerce” 
prints the foreword quoted below. 
Note the startling statement in the 
fourth paragraph. The article is by 
C. L. Rice, head of the large Haw- 
thorne Works of the General Elec- 
tric Company. 

“Between peace, when people are try- 
ing to protect each other, and war, when 
people are trying to kill each other, it is 
safer to be a soldier. 

“War is shocking but the insidious daily 
mounting of the peace time death toll 
from traffic accidents has failed to have 
the awakening spark that makes people 
rise to smite down the danger. 

“If the body politic won’t, who will? 
C. L. Rice, one of the greatest indus- 
trialists of the Middle West, believes that 
industry can do it, mobilizing the same 
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forces by which it has made its remark- 
able record of life saving among the 
workmen of America. 

“Mr. Rice points out the astonishing 
fact that in the last six years in his own 
huge plant there but two industrial deaths 
—and both indirect — while 20 fellow 
workmen were being killed in their own 
pursuits on the outside. 

“Mr. Rice refuses to accept the philos- 
ophy of despair and resignation to the 
traffic problem but makes a direct sug- 
gestion that he and his fellow industrial- 
ists put the case before their own army 
of working men and fight a_ winning 
battle for safety.” 


Ego and Auto Accidents 


LEW WALLACE, PRESIDENT, AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION OF MOTOR VEHICLE 
Administrators, and motor vehicle 
commissioner of Iowa, makes a good 
suggestion concerning the egomaniac 
auto driver. Do you know anyone 
to whom this would apply ? 

“Apparently there are too many 
drivers who must project their per- 
sonalities by spectacular driving,” 
says Wallace. “There are a number 
of mechanical thrillers, giving the 
illusion of danger and disaster, that 
can be used as outlets for the delu- 
sions of grandeur and ego that beset 
the ten per cent of drivers whom 
the psychologists label as being ‘acci- 
dent prone.’ 

“If these people would satisfy 
their craving for thrills on the nu- 
merous ‘dips of death’ and similar 
contraptions, and then soothe their 
feelings by a boat ride through “The 
Old Mill’ and the ‘Tunnel of Love’ 
we might expect they’d be satisfied 
to drive at conventional speeds 
through the various conditions of 
highway traffic. 


“The national campaign for more 
safety on the highways has devel- 
oped data disclosing that from 85 to 
90 per cent of all motorists are care- 
ful and considerate. If we can find 
some suitable counter-irritant or 
soul-satisfying substitute for the re- 
maining 10 or 15 per cent, we shall 
have gone a step forward in highway 
safety.” 
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F. J. Hurley now General 


Attorney for Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty 


F, J. HURLEY HAS BEEN MADE GEN- 
ERAL ATTORNEY OF THE LUMBERMENS 
Mutual Casualty Company, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by 
James S. Kemper, President. Mr. 
Hurley was formerly assistant secre- 
tary of the company. 
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National Safety Council 
Meeting, Oct. 5 to 9 


ANTICIPATING A CROWD OF MORE 
THAN 10,000 DELEGATES AT THEIR 
annual gatherings, which will be held 
in the large Convention Hall on the 
Boardwalk at Atlantic City, the Na- 
tional Safety Council recently 
mapped out one of the most ambi- 
tious programs it has ever planned. 

The convention always attracts a 
large number of insurance under- 
writers and executives, particularly 
those in the casualty field. Special ar- 
rangements are being made to handle 
crowds on incoming trains, and in- 
formation booths and welcome ban- 
ners will be established along the 
various boulevards leading to At- 
lantic City and on the Boardwalk. 

There will be a President’s ball 
and reception and a golf tournament. 
An elaborate entertainment schedule 
is being prepared for the ladies, in- 
cluding a water carnival, automobile 
sight-seeing tours, afternoon teas, 
and a fashion show. 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Law Being Discussed 
in Arkansas 


ARKANSAS IS ONE OF THE VERY 
FEW STATES WHERE A WORKMEN’S 
compensation law has not been en- 
acted, and damage suits for industrial 
injuries have grown to such propor- 
tions that certain business groups 
are demanding that the situation be 
taken care of by appropriate legis 
lation. It is said that those inter 
ested are working on a draft of a 
compensation bill which is to have 
strong support when introduced at 
the next session of the legislature 
which is to convene in January, 1937. 


Boy Scouts Collect $300,000 
for Cancelled Jamboree 


A CHECK IN THE AMOUNT OF $54, 
806 HAS BEEN RECEIVED BY THE BOY 
Scouts of America and represents 
the final settlement to that group be- 
cause of the cancellation of the Na 
tional Scout Jamboree which was to 
have been held at Washington, D. C., 
last summer. The first installment 
of $250,000 was paid to the Boy 
Scouts last September. 

When plans for the Jamboree 
were being formulated the Boy 
Scouts took out a $400,000 policy 
against possible cancellation as a 
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event 
Re JOSC- 


precautionary measure. The 
was cancelled by President 
velt when an epidemic of infantile 
paralysis arose in Washington. 

The Loy Scouts have now received 
a total of $304,806 on the $400,000 
policy. They were able to cancel 
orders for equipment and foodstuffs 
for nearly $100,000. 


Compulsory Auto Insurance 
for California? 


AS A RESULT OF A DISCUSSION BY 
THE MOTOR VEHICLE LEGISLATION 
Advisory Committee, composed of 
legislators and other interested par- 
ties, a compulsory automobile insur- 
ance bill is expected to be introduced 
to California at the next session of 
the Legislature. 


The fight began when a sub-com- 
mittee of the above named committee 
recently promoted a program for re 
placing a section of the Motor Ve- 
hicle Law which deprives a convicted 
drunken driver of his license to oper- 
ate his automobile until he is in a 
position to give satisfactory proof 
of financial responsibility. This 
group, consisting of the sub-commit- 
tee supported by a few others, con- 
tends that insurance companies are 
refusing protection to such persons 
in spite of the fact that many of 
them are not habitual drunken driv- 
ers. This, they argue, deprives the 
“social drinker” and “occasional 
drinker” who is guilty of such an 
offense of the right to drive unless 
he can put up $11,000 security or 
cash. They claim that the companies 
are not co-operating as they should. 


It is understood that safety advo- 
cates who have joined the parade 
have temporarily halted the move- 
ment. The Motor Vehicle Legisla- 
tion Advisory Committee, however, 
has intimated it will present its com- 
pulsory automobile insurance law to 
the next Legislature. 


Inspection of Chicago Autos 
Begins 


CHICAGO BECAME THE LARGEST 
CITY IN TILE UNITED STATES TO ADOPT 
mandatory vehicle inspection when 
the official mandatory inspection of 
motor vehicles owned and operated 
in Chicago became effective on July 
first. 

Eighteen safety lanes have been set 
up in various parts of the city and 
have been equipped with testing ap- 
paratus to facilitate enforcement of 
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the new ordinance. Of these twelve 
are passenger and six are truck lanes. 
tach lane is capable of handling ap- 
proximately four hundred vehicles 
per day or seventy-two hundred per 
day for the entire eighteen lanes. It 
is estimated that if this rate of in- 
spection is maintained it will take 
about four months to complete the 
720,000 inspections, which includes 
reinspections as well as the original 
inspection. The inspection is divided 
into three stages; one, testing of all 
lights and windshield wipers; two, 
wheel alignment ; three, brake inspec- 
tion. 

If a vehicle successfully passes this 
test a sticker is placed on the wind- 
shield marked “Inspected and Ap- 
proved.” 


In those cases where vehicles fail 
to pass the owner is allowed ten days 
for correction, after which time the 
vehicle will be removed from the 
streets if the defect is not repaired. 

There will be no charge for the 
inspection which the ordinance pro- 
vides shall be made semi-annually, 
the first period to be from January 
Ist to June 30th and the second in- 
spection from July Ist to Decem- 
ber 3lst. 
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Hazards in your Happy Home 


THE STATEMENT IS OFTEN MADE 
THAT IT IS ALMOST AS DANGEROUS 
staying at home as driving an auto- 
mobile. Figures released by the 
American Red Cross show that over 
30,000 deaths were the result of ac- 
cidents in and around residences 
during 1935. More than 80 are killed 
in that way every day and over 500 
injured every hour. Medical ex- 
penses in this connection amount to 
a thousand dollars a minute. Below 
are the chief home hazards: 
boxes substi- 


1. Chairs, barrels and 


tuted for stepladders. 


2. Poorly lighted stairways and stair- 
ways not protected by adequate guard- 
rails. 

3. Toys and other articles left on 


stairs and floors. 


4. Small rugs on slippery floors which 
are not provided with a non-skid backing. 


5. Bathtubs which are not equipped 
with accessible handholds and rubber suc- 
tion mats. 


6. Low windows, 
and areaways 
with guardrails. 


chutes 
protected 


trap doors, 
which are not 


7. Matches carelessly left where chil- 
dren can reach them. 


8. Pots and pans left on stove 
their handles projecting outward. 


with 
9. The use of gasoline or inflammable 
cleaning fluids for dry cleaning at home. 





10. ‘lhe continued use of frayed elec- 
trical appliance cords where the insulation 
has been worn off. 

11. Fireplaces left unscreened. 

12. Electric wire which either runs un- 
der rugs or touches nails or other metal 
objects. 


13. Joints, flues and chimneys which 
are never inspected and never cleaned. 

14. Smoking in bed. 

15. Using sun or health lamps with 
tortoise shell combs or glasses where they 
may be affected by the heat. 


16. Cheap electric heating pads which 
are improperly insulated. 


17. Rubbish or any rags and news- 
papers allowed to accumulate. 


18. The practice of depositing furnace 
ashes in boxes or wooden barrels or 
baskets. 


19. Running the automobile in the ga- 
rage without bothering to be sure the 
door is wedged open. 
fixtures with 


20. Touching electrical 


wet hands. 


21. Failure to fasten pillows and bed 
clothes to the mattress in children’s cribs 
to prevent suffocating. 


22. Leaving a small child in the bath- 
tub while out of the room. 


23. Leaving knives or other sharp in- 
struments in children’s reach. 


24. Allowing a child to run with sharp 
things in his hands and mouth. 


25. The hoarding of old and useless 
medicines purchased for a particular ill- 
ness. 


26. Failure to label poison bottles 
plainly and failure to keep medicine cabi- 


nets which are within reach of children 
locked. 
27. Failure to keep washing powders, 


and lye and ammonia, where they cannot 
be reached by children. 
28. Failure to unload firearms kept in 
the house. 
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Expect Attorney General to 
Revise Opinion 


ACCORDING TO ERNEST PALMER, 
STATE DIRECTOR OF INSURANCE, THE 
Illinois Attorney General’s office is 
reconsidering its opinion rendered 
early in May to the effect that life 
insurance companies cannot write 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance, 
and is expected to render a new opin- 
ion. The reason for this change was 
not explained. 


Foreign life companies could not 
write lines in Illinois which were not 
permitted to a domestic life company, 
under the first opinion, which af- 
fected only the Travellers and Aetna 
Life. Domestic life companies are 


authorized to write only life, accident 
and health coverages in Illinois. No 
order was issued by Director Palmer 
following the first opinion, and it is 
not known when a revised opinion 
might be expected. 

















Retrospective Rating Plan No 
Go in State of Michigan 


COM MISSIONER OF INSURANCE JOHN 
Cc. KETCHAM OF MICHIGAN HAS IN- 
dicated that he would not approve 
adoption of the retrospective rating 
plan for compensation insurance pro- 
posed by the stock companies. This 
was despite the decision of Clarence 
W. Hobbs, Commissioners’ Conven- 
tion representative on the National 
Compensation Council. The Michi- 
gan Commissioner added to his 
statement that final decision on the 
matter should not be made until two 
years’ experience had been completed 
under the rating bureau which the 
Council has established in Detroit. 


New Automobile Fire and 
Theft Rates Held Up in 
West Virginia 


THROUGH THE ACTION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL AUTOMOBILE UNDERWRITERS 
Association a restraining order has 
heen granted barring State Auditor 
Edgar B. Sims from making effec- 
tive his new automobile fire and theft 
insurance rates until the subject can 
be reviewed. 


Mr. Sims notified companies on 
July 20 that he disapproved of the 
National Association’s rating sched- 
ules and order a flat rate’ of $1.70 
per $100 for fire and theft insur- 
ance on all cars in all sections of the 
state. The date for holding a review 
hearing as yet has not been an- 
nounced. 
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Commissioners Can Determine 
Rates in Texas 


WHEN THE SUPREME COURT OF 
TEXAS RECENTLY REFUSED A WRIT OF 
error in a case which was heard by 
the Fort Worth Court of Civil Ap- 
peals, it ruled also that the Board of 
Insurance Commissioners has_ the 
power to fix liability motor rates ap- 
plicable to motor carriers. 


The action, which was brought by 
the Sproles Freight Lines, Inc., con- 
tended that the commissioners had 
no such power. This was attacked on 
the grounds that the ruling was in 
violation of the Constitution and the 
anti-trust statutes. The court over- 
ruled both contentions, holding that 
since the state, in the interests of 
public welfare, has the power to reg- 
ulate insurance rates, so under the 
law, there seems to be no question as 
to the insurance commissioners’ 
right to order rate changes. 
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Says Auto Rates in Country 
Towns May Go Up 


IN A SIGNED ARTICLE IN THE CHI- 
CAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE A. L., 
Kirkpatrick calls attention to the con- 
viction of many automobile under- 
writers, based on recent figures, that 
accidents in country districts are 
growing more in volume and severity 
than is generally realized. One point 
overlooked frequently is that modern 
high-speed cars and concrete high- 
ways do not limit the small town 
owner of a car to his own district, 
and that many accidents in and near 
cities are caused by drivers who live 
a long distance away from the scene 
of the smash-up. The National 
Safety Council also notes that there 
is a sharp rise in the number of ac- 
cidents in cities of twenty-five thou- 
sand to two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand population. It is the conclusion 
of some underwriters that the whole 
rating structure as applied to non- 
metropolitan districts should be care 
fully studied with the possible result 
of rate raises in accordance with the 
facts found. 


FIRE 
NEWS 


June Fire Losses Lower 


ALTHOUGH FIRE LOSSES IN) THE 
UNITED STATES DURING THE MONTH 
of June were 5% lower than those 
for May, they were nevertheless, 
10% higher than for the correspond- 
ing month of 1935, according to fig- 
ures recently released. There was 
approximately a $19,000,000 increase 
in total losses for the first six 
months of 1936 over the same period 
in 1935, the exact comparison being 
$155,490,392 against $130,460,641. 
June losses were lower than those 
of any other month so far this year. 


New Suit in Missouri Rate 
Settlement Case 


CHARGING THAT THE RECENT 
PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT OF THE FIRE 
insurance rate litigation in Missouri 
was “fraudulent and void” a tax- 
payer of Jefferson City has filed’a 
suit in the Cole County Circuit Court 
contending that the policyholders 


should be allotted the entire $1,700,- 
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000 of impounded premiums held by 
the state. 


The contention is that since the 
Missouri Supreme Court decided 
that the excess premiums charged 
from 1930 to 1935 were illegal, the 
policyholders should be reimbursed 
one hundred per cent on the over- 
charge. The Cole County Circuit 
Court rejected the compromise prop- 
osition about a year ago but an ap- 
peal was taken and a higher court 
worked out the present settlement. 


Illinois Experience to be 
Required by Palmer 


DIRECTOR OF INSURANCE ERNEST 
PALMER OF ILLINOIS HAS NOTIFIED 
all insurers transacting fire, marine, 
inland navigation and transportation 
insurance in Illinois as well as those 
writing automobile insurance, that in 
their annual statements of December 
31, 1936, they will be required to file 
comprehensive information on their 
experience of the various separate 
classes written in Illinois in 1936. 


The order affecting fire, marine, 
and transportation underwriters is: 


“This is to advise that you will be re- 
quired to file March 1, 1937, concurrently 
with your annual statement and as a 
supplementary part thereof, a statement 
of experience for the year ending Decem- 
ber St, 1936, setting forth the following 
miormation: 


“Net premiums, premiums written, 
premiums earned, number of policies in 
force, amount at risk, commissions and 
brokerage incurred, taxes incurred, losses 
incurred, underwriting expenses incurred 
for each of the following kinds and 
classes of insurance in each of the terri- 
torial subdivisions in which a differential 
in the level of rate is in force. 


“Fire insurance on dwellings (including 
seasonal dwellings and summer cottages) : 
private boarding and rooming houses; 
nurses’ and sisters’ homes; fraternity and 
sorority houses; flats, terraces, tenements 
and apartment houses, and private barns 
and outbuildings, and private garages 
used in connection therewith located in 
the State of Illinois. 


“Fire insurance on all properties or 
risks (other than those of the dwelling 
class) located in the State of Illinois. 


“Windstorm insurance on all properties 
or risks located in the State of Illinois. 


“Miscellaneous insurance (fire, wind- 
storm and automobile insurance excepted) 
covering all properties or risks in the 
State of Illinois. 


“Taxes above referred to shall include 
Federal, State, county and municipal taxes 
incurred on Illinois business. 


“Underwriting expenses above referred 
to shall include all expenses incurred 
(other than commissions and brokerage, 
taxes and losses) on Illinois business. 


“As the information requested is de- 
sired for each territorial sub-divisions in 
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which a differential in level of rate is in 
force, you will please advise this depart- 
ment on or before September 1 as to the 


territories in which such differential in 
rate exists for each of the kinds and 
classes of business written. 


“This communication is being sent to 
you now so that you will have ample time 
to make such arrangements as may be 
necessary to supply all the data required. 
Printed blanks will be supplied by this 
department at the time the blank annual 
statement is sent to you.” 

Automobile insurers must give 
similarly complete information about 
the business they transact. 


Chicago Brokers Resolve to 
Quit the Board 


DISSATISFIED OVER NEGOTIATIONS 
WHICH THEY HOPED WOULD RESULT 
in giving them voting representation 
in the Chicago Board of Underwrit- 
the directors of the Insurance 
Brokers Association of Illinois re- 
cently adopted a resolution calling 
for immediate wholesale resignation 
by the members of the brokers’ 
group. 


cfs, 


Spokesmen for the Brokers’ As- 
sociation contend that this body has 
about 450 full-time broker members 
in Cook County where they write 
approximately 70 per cent of the fire 
insurance premiums. It is added 
that nearly 97 per cent of their busi 
ness board-memher com- 
panies. 


goes to 


The resolution which brought the 
matter to a head is quoted below in 
part : 

“It is hereby resolved that the members 
of this board, after hearing the unfavor 
able report of the committee appointed by 
the president to negotiate with the Chi 
Board of Underwriters to the end 
that our membership be properly repre- 
sented in that body, are ready and pre- 
pared to resign their membership in the 
Chicago Board of Underwriters and that 
the secretary is hereby instructed to so 
notify the members.” 


cago 


Court Upsets ‘Friendly Fire’’ 
heory 


\ DIAMOND THROWN UNWITTINGLY 
INTO A STOVE ALONG WITH A MASS 
of ignited material, is covered under 
a fire policy on ‘Household and 
Kitchen Furniture, and Jewelry in 
se,” according to a decision handed 
down by the South Carolina Supreme 
Court in the case of Watson v. Amer- 
ican Colony. 

The diamond ring had been placed 
on the mantle by a_ housewife 
closely alongside a large amount of 
a highly combustible cleansing tissue. 
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The tissue became ignited, pre- 
sumably from a cigarette on a nearby 
ash tray and the housewife, using a 
towel, grasped the burning mass and 
threw it into a stove in which a fire 
was burning. In so doing the house- 
wife unwittingly removed the dia- 
mond ring from the mantle and 
threw it into the stove with the rest 
of the burning material. 


It was held by the court that the 
fire on the mantle was a_ hostile 
fire and the damage which results 
from efforts made in good faith to 
save property from such a fire by wa- 
ter, breakage, or removal, is within 
the loss covered by the policy. The 
court contended that no reasonable 
distinction could be made between 
situations where goods are intention- 
ally removed to a place of safety and 
damage to the insured property re- 
sults and where inadvertence while 
trying to extinguish the fire results 
in damage. It held that the house- 
wife did exactly what the insurer 
had foreseen she would do when con- 
fronted by imminent danger, and 
that her act cannot be regarded as a 
new, unrelated, and independent in- 
tervening clause. 


S. E. U. A. to Furnish Rates 


for Outside Companies 


THE PROCESS OF 
OF THE SOUTH 
ers 


LIBERALIZATION 
EASTERN UNDERWRIT- 
Association recently begun is 
again being evidenced, this time in 
the promulgation of an agreement 
by which companies of all classes, 
even though not members of the 
S.E.U.A., may purchase rates and 
avail themselves of the stamping of- 
fice facilities of the Association. 

In the agreement it is provided 
that if the regulations of the Asso- 
ciation and stamping offices are not 
adhered to then deviations must be 
filed. Not only the rate agreement 
must be observed, but non-member 
companies must send all daily re- 


ports, endorsements and cancelled 
policies to the various stamping of- 
fices. Fees for these outside com- 


panies consist of an initial payment 
of $100.00 and, in addition, 75 per 
cent of the assessment made by the 
Association on the premiums of its 
own members. The insurance de- 
partments of the states in the terri 
tory of the association have been fur- 
nished with copies of the agreement 
and the plan is meeting with favor 
generally. 





$1,000,000 Storm Damage 
in Dallas 


AN ESTIMATED PROPERTY LOSS OF 
$1,000,000 was CAUSED BY A 65- 
mile an hour wind, reputed to have 
been the worst in the history of the 
city, that hit Dallas on the night of 
July 20. 


It was considered remarkable that 
no lives were lost for serious dam- 
age was done to the Texas Centen- 
nial Exposition and the city parks. It 
is believed that the loss to the Ex- 
position, all of which is said to have 
been covered on its arranged sched- 
ule, will amount to about $50,000, 
the principal damage there being suf- 
fered by the Cavalcade of Texas, a 
dramatic show in which the history 
of the State was depicted. 


Kentucky State Fund 


IT WAS RECENTLY ANNOUNCED BY 
SHERMAN GOODPASTER, DIRECTOR OF 
Insurance of Kentucky, that the total 
amount of fire and tornado insurance 
on all state property is $15,007,389, 
of which $12,378,745 will be insured 
in the State Fund which was created 
by an act of the 1936 legislature. 
The remaining $2,678,455 will be 
carried in private companies. Total 
premiums will amount to $90,613, of 
which $79,309 will be paid into the 
State Insurance Fund by boards and 
agencies of the state. The remaining 
$11,303 will be paid by the state on 
insurance carried with insurance 
companies. 

ee @ @ 


Insurance Restrictions in 
British Trade Contracts 


IN A RECENT ISSUE OF “COMMERCE 
REPORTS,’ A PUBLICATION OF THE 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, will be found, among other 
highly interesting bits of informa 
tion for businessmen, an article on 
“Tnsurance British 
Trade Contracts,” indicating that the 
easy access of alien insurance com- 
panies to do business in the United 
States is by no means duplicated, at 
least in [ngland, when American 
companies wish to compete for busi- 
ness in the tight little island across 


Restrictions in 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Happenings Amid Peaceful Scenes of the Countryside Often Have a Hectic Effect in City Market Places 


OUTLOOK FOR 


GRICULTURE can buy when 
it has something of value to 


sell. How much it can buy is 
measured directly by the value of 
its salable product and inversely by 
the prices of those articles it needs 
in return. How much it can buy is, 
of course, not the equivalént to how 
much it will buy. Demand for any 
product is measured only in part by 
purchasing power ; in part it depends 
upon desire or willingness to buy,— 
a complex of tastes, of competing 
products, of obligations coming due 
together with the urge to save. 


Recasting the matter in enumer- 
ated form, the problem of farm 
purchasing power may be tested 
by the following indicators: 


(1) The physical volume of agricultural 
production 

(2) Farm prices 

(3) Gross income of farmers 

(4) Cash income of farmers 

(5) Prices of articles farmers must buy 

(6) Non-agricultural income 


These indexes are not mutually 
exclusive nor do they collectively 
cover all phases of the problem. They 
do present, however, important as- 
pects upon which comprehensive and 
fairly reliable information is avail- 
able. 

ee @ ® 


Trend in Farm Income 
N Figure 1 are shown annual 
indexes of farm production, farm 
prices and farm income set up in a 
form to show relative changes dur- 


By G. Wright Hoffman 
PROFESSOR OF INSURANCE IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
ing the past 12 years. [ach series 
represents a weighted composite of 
all U.S. crops, livestock and livestock 
products. The outstanding feature of 
Figure 1 is the wide downswing in 
gross farm income from 1929 to 
1932 with a partial recovery 
through 1935. The decline amount- 
ed to 55 per cent, the subsequent 
recovery (including benefit pay- 
ments) 23 per cent in terms of pre- 
depression levels. If benefit pay- 
ments are excluded the recovery 

has amounted to 19 per cent. 
Superficially it would appear this 
downswing was a result of rapidly 
lowering farm prices. Farm prices 
have correlated closely with farm in- 
come in recent years in contrast to 
the physical volume of agricultural 
production. In this respect farm 
prices constitute a much better guide 
to the purchasing power of farmers 
than do the physical aggregates of 
crops and livestock produced. But 
while useful as a guide, farm prices 
should not be thought of as an 


.underlying cause of changes in 


farm income. Both prices and in- 
come are results of broad forces 
underlying the business cycle of 
which agricultural production, in- 
dustrial production and the credit 
structure are important compo- 
nents. 


(For figures 1 and 2 see page 14.) 


FARM PURCHASING POWER 


Such effect as agricultural pro- 
duction has had on farm income 
appears to have been an inverse one 
in which both farm prices and income 
have moved upward since 1932 in 
response to smaller production. This 
is a relationship well established 
among agricultural products particu- 
larly in periods of extreme move- 
ments. What is needed in Figure 1 
to bring this point out more clearly 
is a curve showing production plus 
carryover to give a total of agricul- 
tural supplies by years. For grains 
and cotton particularly, the years 
1929-32 involve large carryovers 
to be added to each successive crop. 
The percentage effect of these sup- 
plies upon farm prices and in turn 
upon farm income is pronounced, ar 
increase (or decrease) in total sup- 
plies of 5 to 15 per cent resulting 
usually in a price change from 30 to 
50 per cent after account is taken 
of any changes in the general level 
of prices. 

Gross farm income of Figure 1 
represents cash income received from 
products sold plus an estimate of 
farm products consumed at home. 
As a measure of purchasing power, 
cash income is of greater significance 
than the fraction of each year’s prod- 
uct consumed in farm households. 
Furthermore cash income can_ be 
more reliably estimated. 


N Figure 2 are shown the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s estimates 
of cash income both with and with- 
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Fig. 1. Farm prices is a better indexof gross farm income than the physical 


volume of agricultural production. 


(Index numbers. Base: 1924-29--100. U.S.D.A. Data) 


out the addition of benefit payments. 
The estimates have been reduced to 
ait index base to facilitate direct com 
parison with other series related to 
agriculture. On the whole the 
picture since 1932 is a rather favor- 
able one. <A recovery of approxi- 
mately 7O per cent of the dollar 
income of earlier years has taken 
place. For the six years 1924 through 
1929 cash income of farmers averag 
ed about $840 million per month. In 
1932 it had declined to $360 million, 

a loss of $480 million or 57 per 
cent monthly. By 1935, $220 million 
of this monthly loss had been regain- 
ed. Had benefit payments under the 
AAA not been made the amount re 
gained in 1935 would have averaged 
$172 million instead. 

Compared with the changes which 
have taken place in the cash income 
of farmers, non-agricultural income 
presents a better story. The decline 
which occurred between 1929 and 
1932 in non-agricultural income 
amounted to 44 per cent against 
57 per cent for farm income; since 
1932 the recovery has brought the 
non-agricultural income back to 75 
per cent of its former level against 
70 per cent for agricultural income. 
In brief, farm income declined more 
than non-farm; it has also recovered 
more; both shew a recovery of about 
one-half the ground lost. 


Trend in Farm Purchasing Power 
HESE figures relate to dollar 
income. They do not tell the 

whole story about real income for 


the reason that the dollar does not 
maintain a uniform value through 
time. To be translated into purchas- 
ing power they need correction for 
changes in the level of prices. 
Obviously if the prices of articles 
farmers must buy are declining as 
rapidly as their dollar income, their 
real income or purchasing power has 





period the prices paid by farmers 
for production and consumption 
goods did decline though not to the 
extent of their dollar income. Since 
1932 their dollar income has in turn 
advanced more rapidly than the 
prices paid by farmers. By dividing 
the index of farm cash income by 
the index of prices paid by farmers 
an estimate of farm purchasing 
power can be made. The purchas- 
ing power changes since 1929 are 
roughly as follows: 1929 equals 100 
per cent, 1932 equals 55 per cent, 
1935 equals 90 per cent. Expressed 
in this fashion the farmers lost a 
little less than half of their power 
to buy the goods they require; they 
have regained all but 10 per cent 
of this loss. 

These are, of course, estimates 
though probably accurate enough in 
this generalized form. Danger arises 
in applying such an estimate to a 
particular situation. While farm in- 
come for the entire country may 
show an average recovery from 55 
per cent to 90 per cent, individual 
areas have in fact varied widely from 
these figures. The effects of the 
AAA, of weather conditions and of 
demand for farm products have not 
been uniform when translated into 
farm prices and farm income. 

Those interested in this problem 
frequently turn to various indexes of 
sales to farmers as indicative of 
their purchasing power. The U. S. 




































































not changed. The third curve of Department of Commerce now pub- 
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Fig. 2. While cash farm income has improved relative to non-agricultural 
income and prices since 1932, it is stillbelow par. 














eral merchandise” which shows a 
recovery since 1932 of approximately 
55 per cent placing the volume of 
sales back within a small margin of 
what they were in 1929.1 An index 
of this kind is useful assuming it 
represents an adequate sample of 
farm purchases. 


Trend in Rural Bank Debits 
ROBABLY a better index would 
be bank debits of rural areas. 
These would show the aggregate of 
checks drawn upon banks by farmers 
and, insofar as such checks reflect 
the entire range of farm purchases, 
would show rather clearly the extent 
farm purchasing power has revived. 
The nearest approach to such a 
figure is to be found in the weekly 
and monthly releases of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. These show for approxi- 
mately 270 cities the aggregate of 
debits of member banks in each city. 
The writer selected 72 of these cities 
as representative of rural areas as 
could be found among the entire 
group. These 72 cities were then 
divided into 4 sub-groups, namely, 
(1) those located in New England 
and the Middle. Atlantic states, (2) 
those located among the Southern 
states, (3) those of the Mid-west 
area and (4) those in the Rocky 
Mountain and Far West area. Com- 
paring the volume of debits for these 
4 areas at the close of 1932 and in 
the Spring of 1936 with the volume 
for the year 1929 gave the following 
percentage results : 


Per cent 


Area 1929 1932 1936 
New England and 
Middle Atlantic .......... 100 41 63 
Southern a 45 66 
| eee neers 100 42 68 
Rocky Mt. and 
Pacific ...100 39 73 


100 43 65 


Total, 72 cities..... 


With reference to the entire group 
of 72 cities, it should be observed 
that while the decline from 1929 to 
the end of 1932 was about in line 
with the decline of agricultural prices 
and agricultural income for this 
period, the recovery since that time 
has been somewhat smaller than 
either prices or income. The reason 
for this has doubtless been due in 
part to a fewer number of banks 
since 1932, but more particularly to 
the recent tendency of people to use 
cash instead of checks. Of some- 
what greater significance are the 
relative changes between the four 
areas shown. The Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific Coast area shows the 


greatest decline; it also shows the 


1Cf. Survey of Current Business, February, 
et. seq. 
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greatest recovery to date. The show- 
ing in the Mid-west ranks second, 
the Southern states third and the 
New England and Middle Atlantic 
states last. 


It is difficult to find reliable reasons 
for these differences. The natural 
growth in population and industry 
may account for the contrast of the 
West with the East. The AAA 
doubtless accounts for some of the 
relative improvement of the Mid- 
west and South over the Eastern 
area. In any event these percentage 
differences are not very large. 


Current Factors of Importance 


HESE then are the more im- 

portant statistical indexes which 
serve to indicate the direction of 
farm purchasing power. On_ the 
whole they present a fairly impres- 
sive story. In 1932 the gross income 
of farmers was $5.3 billion; in 1935 
it was $7.6 billion exclusive of bene- 
fit payments and $8.1 billion inclusive 
of benefit payments compared with 
an annual income of about $11.5 bil- 
lion in pre-depression years. To the 
extent that these results are attribut- 
able to the AAA in yielding larger 
income through curtailed production 
with a more than offsetting increase 
in farm prices, coupled with benefit 
payments, they must be discounted 
somewhat in estimating the future. 


The original Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act is now history. The new 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Al- 
lotment Act has been passed to take 
its place with an appropriation in 
excess of $400,000,000. Payments 
under this new act are expected to 
begin in September and will con- 
tinue at least through the first half 
of 1937 under existing appropria- 
tions. But they of themselves do not 
constitute more than 5 or 6 per cent 
of gross farm income, nor more than 
20 per cent of cash farm income. 
Their importance as a direct means 
of increasing farm purchasing power 
is thus considerably smaller than the 
indirect effect of this program upon 
acreage and production. In March 
of this year when the new act went 
into force the outlook for its effec- 
tive use as an income producer was 
not at all favorable. It was passed 
rather late for use among cotton 
farmers where planting had already 
begun. The “intentions to plant” fig- 
ures of the Department indicated a 
19 per cent increase in Spring wheat, 
6 per cent in corn, 9 per cent in to- 
bacco with similar increases in other 
crops. Furthermore, the difficulties 
in actual application of the new act 
as a crop control measure were much 
greater than under the earlier AAA 
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Act. Indirect methods have had to 
be employed. 


At this writing the drought and 
continued industrial improvement 
have come to the aid of an otherwise 
difficult program to execute. Where 
a 750-800 million bushel wheat crop 
was in prospect in the Spring, it 
now appears as a 600 million bushel 
crop. Daily the estimates of the on- 
coming corn and oat crops are being 
lowered and to a lesser extent the 
tobacco and cotton crops, so that 
what appeared to be dangerous sur- 
pluses in March of this year now 
appear as average or below-average 
carryovers. Thus the “surplus con- 
trol” feature of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Act has for the time being at 
least become effective. 


The Outlook 


T seems likely that the drought 

this summer, coupled with bene- 
fit payments to be made under the 
Soil Conservation Act, will result in 
a continued increase in farm pur- 
chasing power at least till the Spring 
of 1937. What is in store after that 
in acreage, crop conditions and bene- 
fit payments is anybody’s guess. 

The reasons for believing that 
farm purchasing power will continue 
to improve in the immediate future 
are these: (1) Farmers will receive 
a substantial sum as benefit payments 
from the Government. (2) While in 
certain sections, and notably the 
Spring wheat area, decreased ' pro- 
duction will not be offset by a cor- 
responding advance in prices, for 
the country as a whole the effects of 
lowered acreage plus the drought will 
probably cause a sufficient advance 
in prices to produce a net increase 
in thesaggregate value of farm prod- 
ucts. This ought not to be true for 
the good of agriculture and the wel- 
fare of the country. But experience 
has repeatedly shown that it is true 
a decrease in production of 10 per 
cent will ordinarily result in a price 
advance of much more than 10 per 
cent; similarly an increase in pro- 
duction of 10 per cent will usually 
cause a price decline in excess of 10 
per cent. (3) Larger dollar farm in- 
come will yield larger farm purchas- 
ing power provided the articles 
farmers must buy do not correspond- 
ingly advance. While the trend of 
non-agricultural prices at the present 
time is upward and will probably 
continue upward in the near future 
at a somewhat accelerated rate, judg- 
ing from past experience this upward 
trend will probably be less rapid than 
the increase in the dollar income of 
farmers. 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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Officers and Committees of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 


OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSION- 
ers, elected at the St. Paul meeting, 
together with committees recently 
appointed by President Ernest Pal- 
mer, are: 


OFFICERS 
eg a ere ee President 
Illinois 
George A. Bowles ........ Vice-President 
Virginia 
Jess G. Redd ..00%0 Secretary-Treasurer 
Oklahoma 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Louis H. Pink, Chairman...... New York 
a eS OO eee Alabama 
ct, ee JOM deep nevncéacewees Arkansas 
Jacksos Cochrane 2.20. .sccccees Colorado 
DE EDS s.féo 0 ceckewes sd Connecticut 
POM WOE énxtccesivecteens Minnesota 
C.. A, GOO ccnccdccccctesecIte Jersey 
ee ee a eer rere Utah 
STANDING COMMITTEES 
Accident and Health 
E. A. Smith, Jr., Chairman.......... Utah 
Wilbur D. Spencer, Vice-Chairman. Maine 
ee Arizona 
Samuel L. Carpenter, Jr....... California 
eames C. FMP. 6ccecccccnsves Georgia 
Weetees Fi, BOMB cc kccsvvccevcees Idaho 
Charles Smrha ...............-Nebraska 
John E. Sullivan........New Hampshire 
Dan C. Boney............North Carolina 
OY SOUR a ck eevawdmewnees . Ohio 
POR TR BOON ce dcicnccceresse Teuuessee 
FISTiOt FUMIE 6 ccccccnses West Virginia 
Blanks 
Walter A. Robinson, Chairman..... Ohio 
R. R. Haffner, Vice-Chairman... . Illinois 
Russell B. Hooker.......... Connecticut 
Lo ge a ere Idaho 
Oe i errr Indiana 
MR EE ficde vst cexcasetcndowenas lowa 
Piaette ©. SOME, oc cvosceceenne Kansas 
Vernon D. ROOKS. ....660cccees Kentucky 
po Bee Eee Massachusetts 
(3 eer re Michigan 
Alfred N. Guertin ..........New Jersey 
Joseph F. Collins ............New York 
Be, Ma NN Sa deves wesaeas Pennsylvania 
er rr err Texas 
Charles E. Coulbourn .......... Virginia 
Examinations 
Jess G. Read, Chairman....... Oklahoma 
John Sharp Williams, Vice- 

Chairman ............+++-.. Mississippi 
0 EY sean ee nnaeeas Connecticut 
Be ee ee Indiana 
SE EN os aie. n: dre cncceeneacicews Iowa 
Francis J. DeCelles........ Massachusetts 
John C. Ketcham .............Michigan 
Ry SS er Missouri 
NE ED <i cadie-ve.dincsaceaen Nebraska 
ee eee Ohio 
i Oregon 
Cowes B. Pe cc ccccscvscs Pennsylvania 
W. J. Dawson ............South Dakota 


George A. Bowles ............-- Virginia 
pO Sg Ee errr Wyoming 

Casualty and Surety f 
Owen B. Hunt, Chairman. . Pennsylvania 
Warren H. Bakes, Vice-Chairman.Idaho 


Ee te eer Georgia 
Sherman Goodpaster .......... Kentucky 
Weer Bh, SPROET oon ee ccccccees Maine 
WEGEIED De FAOMED ccc cccccccste Maryland 
SO. cava keceevscecns Minnesota 


ee ae eer New York 
Dan C. Boney ..........North Carolina 
Harold Hopton «2.005. North Dakota 
NONE a. IN v v.c'o svc ncnece nes Oklahoma 
ECO R EA F Texas 
George A. Bowles ...0<cccese. Virginia 
FEAST FORRICS cccnvccceves West Virginia 


Fire and Marine 


John C. Ketcham, Chairman.... Michigan 
W. J. Dawson, Vice-Chair- 
See 
Samuel L. Carpenter, Jr....... California 
(a ere Connecticut 
J. Balch Moor ...... District of Columbia 
Francis J. DeCelles ....... Massachusetts 
John Sharp Williams ........ Mississippi 
OGM Bh PM oh once eesie coer New York 
Piaroie FIGWON 2.606600 North Dakota 
Me. F. COMMMIEEDE 0.6005 scneic Rhode Island 
avinoded S, THAME << <cccccennneens Texas 
William A. Sullivan......... Washington 
Harlan Jastice ......00000- West Virginia 
Harry J. Mortensen .......... Wisconsin 
Fraternal 
Charles Smrha, Chairman ...... Nebraska 


Frank N. Julian, Vice-Chairman. Alabama 


J. Postles Hammond.........+: Delaware 
SE RIE osc. 0s o,000snseerctaeen Iowa 
oS Re a rrr Minnesota 
OEY conc cereonveese Missouri 
ee Nevada 
John E. Sullivan ......New Hampshire 
ee ee a. New Mexico 
ONG 5. SED oc cccebeccumawenus Ohio 
2 ee re Pennsylvania 
Sam B. King ............South Carolina 


William A. Sullivan ........ Washington 
Laws and Legislation 

John C. Blackall, Chairman. .Connecticut 

George A. Bowles, Vice-Chairm.. Virginia 


2.8. eee Alabama 
Samuel L. Carpenter, Jr. ....California 
ROE - SONNE. 6 oes rceccuwinwecn Minnesota 
PO | Saar Jew York 
WF. DNR 6. obec cccus South Dakota 
a, 9 Sink ceecs csesenuwes tah 
Alived B. Pinsyvet «occ ccceves Vermont 
William A. Sullivan......... Washington 
Life 
Harry E. McClain, Chairman....Indiana 
Louis H. Pink, Vice-Chairman. New York 
Geoege A. Browh .focpccccccccs Arizona 
J. Balch Moor...... District of Columbia 
Warren Ti. BAKOS c..cccccccdieccecs Idaho 
BO EE ov ccncuccdiacededemmaln’ Iowa 
2, 0 EE, ov cacecenwnoede Michigan 
OEE Be OWEN ce ovccceeeenems Ohio 
SO RTE ob oan c seeds South Carolina 
a errr cre: Utah 


PEatiat) FUSHCE «6 66:0<. 0:00:00: West Virginia 
Social Security 

William A. Sullivan, Chairm.. Washington 

Frank Yetka, Vice-Chairman. .Minnesota 


Facmson COGRTANE ....6ccccsesss Colorado 


J. Postles Hammond........... Delaware 
a RS ee Florida 
CPT , SOMO cvcicinerecones Kansas 
ee ee ere Louisiana 
ie. et MOS pe ce edineeee ees Missouri 
SOM PD TENE: oo 5 vctceesine cases Montana 
SR rs Oregon 
Pa.. F. GOMES cs cdscc0e Rhode Island 
SU. Te MEE, Skink ds wees South Carolina 
Harry J. Mortensen .......... Wisconsin 
Taxation 
Francis J. DeCelles, Chair- 
ee ter eres Massachusetts 
Hugh H. Earle, Vice-Chairman. .Oregon 
ie Oe SEE, ccccccabentedwanae Arkansas 
Pe Ce EE. ctivcn eae eearen Connecticut 





Re RUE 855.5 oie cs orwicemeeeeee Iowa 
ee Ae ee ee Kansas 
Wesley S. Hanna .............Maryland 
SOnm, C, GMO oo cce se deces Michigan 
RIE NEI rn. sins boo oceanic ate Minnesota 
(a | ear ey Utah 
William A. Sullivan ........ Washington 
Unauthorized Insurance 
U. A. Gentry, Chairman....... Arkansas 
Arthur J. Ham, Vice-Chairman. Wyoming 
J. Postles Hammond........... Delaware 
J. Balch Moor...... District of Columbia 
ee ere Florida 
emery Te. TOC. occ ccciscscens Indiana 
i Pe, COMMONS ios con cee Louisiana 
Wesley S.. Hanna ............ Maryland 
Frank Yetka .................Minnesota 
John Sharp Williams ........Mississippi 
Henry C. Schmidt .............. Nevada 
George M. Biel ............New Mexico 
Monere 1. BOWEn << esc cccdicccsces Ohio 
Bae El. Mate. 6s os isis ceckcctned Oregon 
M. J. Cummings .......... Rhode Island 
Valuation of Securities 
Louis H. Pink, Chairman.....New York 


C. A. Gough, Vice-Chairman. New Jersey 


is Cy MROMNEL eivese arnis  anerears Connecticut 
niatry EB. McClain <i... ccs scenes Indiana 
AY SRQGOID 6656 o%5.c-Ssnsccesunecs Iowa 
Francis J. DeCelles........ Massachusetts 
Blatt ©. BORO. 6650 occ o0vs North Carolina 
Owen DB. Hunt ..i..c.cceces Pennsylvania 
| a Oe i ie Texas 
Be, Pic, AN, oe nes ass ob So soc eee Utah 


George A. Bowles 
W. A. Sullivan 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Harry J. Mortensen, Chairman. Wisconsin 


Peer ee Virginia 
coral Tioetetake ed Washington 


R. G. Waters, Vice-Chairman...... Texas 
i a, ae nes Alabama 
Samuel L. Carpenter, Jr....... California 
erarry ©. BACCI co sis ccncesas Indiana 
Francis J. DeCelles....... Massachusetts 
co a Michigan 
je A Montana 
ie WE cic Saeed cincoaas New Jersey 
ee a New York 
Harold Hopton........... North Dakota 
CPW BPE oie ci eccnns Pennsylvania 
ee OO eee South Carolina 


Joseph S. Tobin 
SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
Interstate Liquidation and 
Reorganization 
Samuel L. Carpenter, Jr., Chair- 
cs RE OEE ee re California 
Louis H. Pink, Vice-Chairman.New York 


Wh. Pee RINE Sei evce cree ences Arkansas 
brarry Ee. BECO. «occ cccvcecces Indiana 
PRONE, BOUND ecinccciouwowncans Minnesota 


POR J. THOUS: 66 sccsseesicaen Montana 


CPUS THIS 0c ceacciccacation Nebraska 
NOGEDD SS; (EOUGY oive ces iccsces Tennessee 
Alfred B. Pingree. ......ccccce Vermont 
William A. Sullivan ........ Washington 
Pavtar’ J PROG. o.6isows cenceces Wyoming 


Misallocated Premiums 
John E. Sullivan, Chair- 


I. eva ewcncewausaas New Hampshire 
Dan C. Boney, Vice-Chair- 

ae a AES. North Carolina 
WeawGGt? Fa. BES os sccccecaccuuas Idaho 
Wesley S. Hanna ............Maryland 
CRaGS SENG . cic csccssccscns Nebraska 
BOOEDG 2s, BNO .o<6:5:0:0.0000wtewasge Ohio 
LO a. rere Oregon 
De. 5, CUMMINGS 2... crcees Rhode Island 
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Looking Toward Philadelphia's Bustness District from the Museum Steps 


PHILADELPHIA; HOST TO MUTUALS IN OCTOBER 


OLLOWING out its construc- 

tive policy of holding conven- 
tions in sections of the country well 
worth going to, Mutual Insurance 
has chosen this year the city of 
Philadelphia as the scene of its an- 
nual gathering. Probably .no more 
historic spot nor one of such con- 
venient access, nor one bringing to- 
gether such comfortable hospitality 
coupled with interesting entertain- 
ment and sight-seeing facilities exists 
anywhere in America. To the West- 
erner where towns are relatively far 
apart and population widely scattered 
the closely built-up communities 
stretching from Philadelphia through 
New York City and beyond to Bos- 
ton are an amazing spectacle of con- 
centration. The East in its areas ad- 
jacent to its major cities is one vast 
suburban community replete with 
architectural beauty, lovely landscap- 
ing and industrial activity humming 
in the gigantic plants that line the 
railways, rivers and the seaboard. 


The mark of adult cityhood is car- 
ried with distinction and grace by 
Philadelphia. Though not the oldest 
of the Colonial towns, it was a vigor- 
ously growing community as far back 
as 250 years ago and no other local- 
ity can take from it its celebrity as 
the cradle of American liberty, where 
exists today in excellent preservation, 
the famous Independence Hall, Car- 
penters Hall, the Betsy Ross House 
and the revered Liberty Bell — and 
adjacent to these the solemn but in- 





spiring cemeteries wherein lie the 
ashes of many of the most prominent 
Colonial fathers and their families 
and, seen through an iron grillwork 
almost touching the sidewalk of a 
busy street, the grave of Benjamin 
Franklin. Few combinations of 
structures and traditional personali- 
ties have ever been grouped together 
in such perfect accord to stir the 
pulses of the patriotic citizen as may 
here be seen within a stone’s throw 
of each other. No one out on a tour 
to see the best things in America 
ever feels that Philadelphia should 
have been missing from his itinerary. 
ee @ ® 


LL this is apart, of course, from 
the interest which mutual people 
have in the convention itself. Inde- 
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pendent observers of the national 
mutual gathering have time after 
time made the remark that it repre- 
sents a cross section of the people 
of the United States. Here come 
men who are descendents of the 
band of Pilgrims who arrived in 
1620 and of the lusty pioneers who 
treked the long miles to the middle 
west and the prairie states —- men 
whose companies are housed in mag- 
nificent office structures and those 
who as secretaries of small rural 
mutuals have their offices in their 
private residences — all bent on 
rubbing shoulders and comparing 
notes in order that they may discover 
how best to solve their common prob 
lem of giving the utmost service to 
their policyholders. It is a time and 
place of education for those inter- 
ested in mutual insurance and the 
inspiration it affords has much to do 
with the progress which mutual in- 
surance steadily makes from year to 
year. Who can define a convention 
or say what it is worth, but the real 
test is what it accomplishes and the 
fact that the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies is to 
hold its 40th convention, in conjunc- 
tion with the 20th annual gathering 
of the Federation of Mutual Il‘ire 
Insurance Companies, in Philadel 
phia on October 12, 13, 14 and 15, 
in the year 1936, is proof positive 
that the idea is a vital necessity or it 
would not have existed for so long. 
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HE ladies of the mutual world 

long since have discovered, too, 
the pleasures and advantages of go- 
ing to conventions. Wives and 
daughters now put the date early on 
their schedules and mark the time 
far ahead in red ink on calendars. 
For beyond the trip which always 
takes them through interesting coun- 
try, there are social recreations con- 
nected with the big meeting that 
provide choice moments and satis- 
fying memories of contact with 
America’s finest people. The 1936 
Convention should be an outstanding 
one in the way of entertainment be- 
cause so many of the older mutual 
companies are domiciled thereabout 
and are already planning to arrange 
a program of sightseeing, teas, 
luncheons, theatre parties, visits to 
country clubs, shopping tours, ban- 
quets, and ladies’ auxiliary meetings, 
which, because of the opportunities 
at hand, should challenge the record 
of any former mutual convention 
for its social delights. Philadelphia 
may be somewhat unique in this re- 
spect since, beside being a tremen- 
dous center of commerce, it is also 
known as a city of homes and the 
hospitality of the place shines out in 
courtesy to visitors. 

e® @ ® 

HIS is well reflected in a recent 

public message delivered by S. 
Davis Wilson, Mayor of the City, 
in which he said: 

“We of Philadelphia, more than two 
million of us, offer you Philadelphia's 
one hundred and twenty-one hotels, 
among them some of the most famous 
in the world, for your living comforts 
when you come to visit. Here are mag- 
nificent theatres, modern restaurants, in- 
comparable cuisine, amusements, sports, 
and next door access to mountain and 
seashore resorts to which millions come 
to rest and play. 

“We bid you examine us 
standpoint of your own choosing, for 
here in abundance are the fine things 
of life in their full magnificence, an in- 
tegral part of the city which is the 
workshop of the world; one hundred 
and twenty-nine square miles of ever 
changing scenes, third city of the Na- 
tion, tenth largest in the world; first 
in historical importance; third richest 
in the United States; third in the value 
of manufactured products; altogether 


from any 


offering a composite whole which no 
other city can boast. 
“This mighty inland port, ninety 


miles from the sea, is second port of 
the Nation; a railroad center of world 
renown; home of the Nation’s great 
Philadelphia navy yard with a dry dock 
big enough for the Normandie, and the 
largest crane in the world; forty acres 
under one roof and the greatest airplane 
factory ever built; quaint streets and 
modern highways; museums second to 
none; the Franklin Institute with its 
never ending  fascinations; hallowed 
churches; nearby Valley Forge; the 
sweeping majesty of the Delaware river 
bridge; historical Germantown; incom- 
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parable associations on one hand, prac- 
tical business and industrial leadership 
on the other, and an unequalled roster 





of fine old business houses which have 
lived and prospered in Philadelphia for 
a century and more. 

“That is the Philadelphia we know 
and love; that is the Philadelphia which 
you, too, will know and love when you 
come to visit with us. We are anxious 
to have you here, satisfied that your 
memory will be crowded with pleasant 
recollections when time comes for your 
leavetaking.” 

Philadelphia is only a few hours 
by train from Washington, the Capi- 
tal of the Nation, and a shorter dis- 
tance from New York. It is not 
far from the Gettysburg battlefield 
and, of course, is the very center of 
much of the richest tradition of 
American life. Its attractions are, it 
would seem, sufficient to guarantee 
a representative attendance from 
every mutual that can possibly send 
a delegate. It is too early to report 
the program in full. This will be 
done next month, but it is no mere 
idle statement to say that the 
speeches, the round-table sessions 
and the accompanying festivities will 
strike a very high note. 


Mutual Advertising Conference 


HE Sixth Mutual Insurance 
Advertising-Sales Conference, 


which to advertising execu- 
tives and mutual insurance sales 
managers has become an annual 
event of outstanding importance, will 
be held at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia, during the week 
of October 12th in connection with 
the annual conventions of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies and the Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. 
In connection with the conference, 
of which Mr. Paul G. Parkinson, 
Advertising Manager, Hardware 
Mutual Casualty Company at Stevens 
Point, is President, will be held the 
usual elaborate and extensive exhibit 
consisting of outstanding examples 
of newspaper advertising, company 
publications, novelty and remem- 
brance advertising, direct mail adver- 


g, 
tising, loss prevention, educational 
material and _ institutional printed 
matter. Both because of the scope 


of the exhibit and the attractiveness 
of its arrangement, it is expected to 
attract marked attention both upon 
the part of the regular delegates to 
the convention and of advertising 
men and women in and_ about 
Philadelphia. It is expected that 
more than three thousand separate 
pieces of advertising material will be 
upon display. 

According to Program Director 
Frank N. Davis of the Utica Mutual 
Insurance Company, Utica, New 


York, the theme of the Advertising 
Sales Conference will be “Mutual 
Insurance For’ All America” and the 
numerous papers to be_ presented 
and the round table discussions 
scheduled will bear upon this ob- 
‘ective. The Conference will start 
on Tuesday, October 13th, with an 
open forum, followed by a luncheon 
meeting to which all delegates to the 
National Convention and their 
friends have been invited. A speaker 
of national prominence in the adver- 
tising field will be heard. Following 
the luncheon a general session will 
discuss the subject of “Marketing” 
and “Courting the Market”. Under 
these headings will be discussed the 
product and the market, and the ideal 
copy angle in advertising mutual in 
surance. Another open forum will 
follow the presentation of formal 
papers. 

On Wednesday, October 14th the 
Conference will be opened by Mr. 
W.B.Sampson, General Sales and Ad- 
vertising Manager of the Employers 
Mutuals at Wausau, Wisconsin, who 
will review the history of mutual 
insurance, pointing out its possibil- 
ities in sales from the standpoint of 
fire and casualty carriers. Mr. 
Sampson will analyze in detail sales 
and advertising department organiza 
tions, enlarging upon the methods of 
securing business by various types 
of carriers and covering the impor- 
tance and methods of co-ordination 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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What May Cause a Wreck in One Jurisdiction May Be a Legal Requirement in Another 


CONFLICTS IN STATE AUTOMOBILE REGULATIONS 


OW shall we regulate our 26,- 

000,000 automobiles in the 

United States — to lessen 
accidents, to better traffic conditions, 
and to improve our national trans- 
portation facilities? Also, who shall 
do the regulating? 

At the present time there is much 
confusion and costly conflict. The 
reason is evident. Our millions of 
passenger cars and trucks and 
buses glide swiftly from one state 
to another. Yet we are subjecting 
these motor vehicles to a total of 
48 different varieties of State regula- 
tion. In fact, to 50 different varieties 

-including the District of Columbia ; 
and including the recent entry of 
the Federal Government into the 
tangled picture, through the pas- 
sage of the Motor Carrier Act of 
1935, to be administered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
which for nearly half a century has 
been regulating the railroads. The 
Motor Carrier Act enters as a part 
of our new national program to 
coordinate all interstate  trans- 
portation by land, water, and air. 


e @ @ 
M! IST of us, in considering the 
different groups of persons 
who are vitally affected by this na- 


tional mix-up in State and Federal 
regulations of our millions of regis- 


By RANDALL R. HOWARD 


tered motor vehicles, probably would 
think first about the 22,500,000 driv- 
ers of passenger cars. Because there 
undoubtedly occur, every year, many 
hundreds of deaths and serious in- 
juries and vast property losses 
through the confusion that comes to 
many of these drivers, when they 
cross a state line and encounter 
radically different traffic signs and 
signals, different stopping and 
turning restrictions, and different 
speed regulations. 

However, this phase of the con- 
flict in State laws is gradually being 
improved. First, there is the develop- 
ment of increasing uniformity in 
state and city traffic laws. Also, 
changes toward more uniform 
practices in “rules of the road.” 
For example, in hand signals for 
turning and stopping; rules for 
meeting and passing other cars; 
where not to park; rights of pedes- 
trians; cautions at intersections and 
in passing schools. And no fit drivet 
in normal conditions needs to be told 
when he is driving recklessly, regard- 
less of warning signs. Most gener- 
ally, if the driver wants to see them, 
he will find plenty of “speed limit” 
signs in any state or city where the 
law is at all enforced. 

The situation becomes immediately 





more complex when we turn to our 
second group—that is, to the drivers 
of the 3,500,000 trucks in the United 
States. Truck drivers likewise are 
developing more uniform “rules of 
the road” for nearly all parts of 
the United States. And regardless 
of considerable public opinion to the 
contrary, the average truck driver is 
more expert and careful in his driv- 
ing than the average driver of a 
passenger car. One proof of this 
statement is that the number of 
passenger cars involved in fatal acci- 
dents increased by 58 per cent from 
1927 to 1935 inclusive; while the 
number of trucks so involved in- 
creased by only 15 per cent. The 
average truck driver must be careful. 
He is more highly trained ; he is en- 
trusted with equipment of increasing 
average value; and a serious acci- 
dent chargeable to his neglect usu- 
ally will cost him his job and 
possibly his life. 


There are many ways in which a 
truck driver on the road may come 
into conflict with state and local laws. 
Some of these ways are in the 
“nuisance” class. For example, I 
was talking recently with the 
manager of a large motor trucking 
fleet, when he was visited by a 
motor-squad policeman from a 
small city of another near-by state. 
The policeman was selling tickets 
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—at a dollar each—for the annual 
“benefit dance” of his local police 
force. “Sure, [ll take twenty 
tickets,” said the fleet manager— 
and he later explained to me that 
at a previous time his truck drivers 
had had considerable trouble from 
arrests in going through that town. 

In the same office I met a truck 
driver just returned from several 
days in a down-state county jail, 
which he had done “to accommodate 
my boss, who wanted to test out a 
new truck law which he thinks isn’t 
fair.” It should be explained that 
many states have trucking laws which 
are unenforced, and may be unen- 
forceable, which under special condi- 
tions—including the actions of an 
ocassional corrupt official—may drop 
into the “nuisance”’ class. 
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HE next group vitally affected 

are the managers of trucking 
fleets, who face constant troubles be- 
cause of the frequent changes in the 
state laws. For example, I recently 
visited a fleet garage where were 
stored several large and costly mov- 
ing vans. They were far from obso- 
lete in serviceability; but size-limit 
changes in the state law had ruled 
them off the highways. Likewise a 
new state law, cutting down the to- 
tal length of a trucking unit by only 
a few feet, may cause the scrapping 
of a flock of costly semi-trailers. Or 
maybe, as an alternate choice, the 
scrapping of the tractors which had 
hauled these trailers; possibly in 
favor of a newer type of shorter 
“snub-nosed” tractor that would 
come within the restricted length. It 
is rather common for a fleet manager, 
when one of his trucks come to the 
boundary of a state with more 
severe size and weight restrictions, 
to have to reload the freight from 
a larger truck or trailer to two 
smaller trucks. 

Another group much affected by 
the conflict in the state laws are the 
manufacturers of motor vehicles; 
and also the manufacturers of special 
equipment and safety devices for 
motor vehicles. A considerable part 
of the expense of these manufactur- 
ing companies—which expense the 
automobile user ultimately pays—is 
hurry-up new designs to meet 
changes in equipment enforced by 
new state laws. The constant 
question with these manufacturers 
is: “What will the states do next?” 

\n engineering executive of one 
of the large automobile companies, in 
speaking before a session of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, 
expressed the problem as follows: 
“If the Federal Government,” said 
he, “could enact legislation to make 
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all state laws for trucks uniform, the 
problem from a design viewpoint 
would be completely simplified. Just 
now the situation is a very unsatis 
factory, absurd and costly one to all 
concerned.” 
ee @ ® 

NOTHER group much affected 

by the clash in state laws are 
the Motor Vehicle Departments of 
these very states, which are put to a 
great deal of trouble and expense— 
at least many of them—in trying to 
get reciprocity agreements among 
themselves. Such negotiations may 
be forced in an attempt to head off 
undesireable regulations by other 
states against their registered cars. 
Or it may be a broadminded coopera 
tive program. Sometimes the result 
is real “border warfare” between 
states, very much suggesting the 
near-bloody bickerings of some 
European countries. (ne example is 
the Kansas “port of entry” law, 
which stops all trucks at the border 
and collects a per-mile fee for their 
travel in the state. Several other 
states recently have passed like 
laws, and 14 additional states are 
said to have defeated similar laws 
at late legislative sessions. 

An example of the more “brother- 
ly” type of state cooperation is the 
reciprocity pact recently made effec- 
tive between Illinois and Indiana on 
“for hire’ truck fees. Two of the 
five chief points of agreement are as 
follows : 

“(1) Illinois will not assess its 
new weight tax, which goes into ef- 
fect Jan. 1, 1936, on Indiana vehicles 
fully complying with Indiana law. 

“(2) Indiana will not assess its 
weight tax or Public Service Com- 
mission registration fees ($12 per 
year per unit) on Illinois vehicles 
fully complying with Illinois law.” 

Probably the best summary of the 
mix-up in state laws and official rul- 
ings, as of January 1 of this year, is 
found in a recent publication on 
“Equipment Requirements for Motor 
Vehicles” by the National Highway 
Users Conference, of which Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr., President of General 
Motors Corporation, is chairman. It 
is said to be the first attempt ever 
made to assemble all of this complex 
information into one volume and 
represents a vast amount of staff 
work. “The volume of state laws 
and commission rulings requiring 
the use of specified equipment 
upon motor vehicles,” says the re- 
port, “is steadily becoming more 


voluminous and complex.” 
ee ee @ 
EGARDING the use of brakes 
on motor vehicles, all the states 
but one have general specifications. 





But only 23 of these states specify 
stopping distances for cars going at 
different speeds. However, some of 
these states require that cars going at 
20 miles must be stopped within 30 
feet, and others would allow 50 feet. 
Some states specify only that cars 
must have “adequate brakes”; and 
others have complicated requirements 
for power brakes which conflict with 
the requirements of other states. 

Twenty-seven states require the 
use, under some conditions, of 
“safety glass”. Ten say “all motor 
vehicles” must have it; about as 
many more require it only on school 
buses. Some require it for “all 
glass”. Some specify only “wind- 
shields”; but most of them require 
it also for “doors” and “windows”. 
But there is no general agreement as 
to what is “safety glass’’. 

The use of flares and fuses, to 
set on the road at night to guard 
stalled trucks, is rather a new safety 
idea. But 26 states now require 
vehicles to carry them; and many 
states also require oil burning torches 
and flags. However, there are wide 
differences as to the numbers of 
these equipment items required, 
and the standards to be met. 

Clearance lights to indicate the 
dimensions of a truck body are re- 
quired by all states but one. How- 
ever, different states have different 
color preferences—including amber, 
blue, green, purple, red, white, and 
yellow—which makes it a hard game 
for the manufacturer to play. Also, 
every fleet operator who has a wide 
circuit must carry a real rainbow 
variety of colors to change at state 
lines. In Indiana he must have green 
lights at the front and red at the 
rear; and at the Kentucky border 
he must reverse this color scheme. 
A bus leaving Washington, D.C. must 
start with blue or green lights at the 
front; which must be changed to 
white in Delaware, and green in 
Pennsylvania. There’s much dis- 
agreement also among states as to 
exactly where on the vehicle body 
these many-colored lights must be 
located. 

ee @ ® 

HIRTY-TWO states require 

reflector lights on certain vehi- 
cles. All states require rear lights ; 
visible at various distances from 100 
to 500 feet; and in five different 
states you may have yellow lights if 
you prefer them to red. Thirty-two 
states require stop lights “if hand 
signals are invisible,” which lights 
must be red in some states and yellow 
in others; and the visibility require- 
ments vary from 100 feet to 500 
feet. 

Headlights are required by all 
states ; but there is vast confusion as 
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to such important details as time for 
lighting, color, distance visible, 
visibility of objects ahead, lights 
at side, glare, road tests for glare, 
and bulb candle power. New 
Jersey requires all car operators 
to carry a “spare” bulb. 

About half of the states require 
“safety chains” or special coupling 
devices for trailers. As many re- 
quire mechanical directional signals 
where hand signals are not visible. 
All but two require horns, audible 
200 feet in most states ; though Louisi- 
ana requires a horn which can be 
heard 600 feet. All but eight states 
require mufflers and cut-outs; and all 
but three demand rear view mirrors 
where there are obstructions. All but 
16 require windshield wipers on 
trucks; but only four states require 
them for passenger cars. Two states 
—Alabama and Kentucky—require 
speed control governors on certain 
types of trucks. Three states specify 
bumpers. Four states specify locks 
or keys which will prevent vehicles 
from being “set in motion.” In 18 
states there is periodic inspection for 
some classes of vehicles. At least 32 
states require official approval for 
certain types of vehicle equipment, 
usually lighting. At least 14 states 
have certain “approved” devices for 
certain vehicles; and 18 states desig- 
nate officials and public places to 
make motor vehicle adjustments. 


eco | 
ECENT state legislative trends 
include — more efficient state 


highway patrols ; safety responsibility 
laws in 26 states; safety glass in over 
half the states; spread of state or 
city compulsory inspection ; drivers 
license laws in 34 states; more strict 
application of penalties for traffic 
violations. 

Probably the most costly and con- 
fusing mixup among state laws is 
restrictions on sizes and weights of 
trucks. This vitally affects the new 
trucking industry, which has already 
absorbed a large percentage of all 
short-distance freight transportation 
and is now serving 30,000 American 
communities (about one-half of all) 
which have no direct railroad ship- 
ping facilities. It is very confusing 
and costly—the 49 different varieties 
of size and weight restrictions to 
which the estimated 300,000 for-hire 
trucking vehicles in interstate trans- 
portation must submit. 

One of the most important agencies 
toward more state harmony in 
weights and sizes has been the Uni- 
form Code of the American Associa- 
tion of Highway Officials, which code 
has been accepted by the automobile 
manufacturers, but not fully approv- 
ed by all organized groups of motor 
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vehicle engineers and operators. 

Another factor has been the pro- 
motion of weight and size standards 
for the trucks of the U.S. War De- 
partment. Cooperating with them is 
the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads, to- 
ward the completion of a national 
system of highways and bridges to 
carry the standard Army truck, all in 
the interest of the ultimate develop- 
ment of a highly efficient highway 
system for national defense. 


eee 
TILL another factor—and prob- 
ably the greatest — has come 


through the passage by Congress of 
the 1935 Motor Carrier Act, as the 
newest transportation control unit of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, to be coordinated with the 
long-standing unit for the regula- 
tion of railroad transportation. The 
one outstanding organization of the 
motor trucking industry — the 
American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., organized to represent 108 
local and State associations—work- 
ed for the passage of this law, 
following the breakdown of their 
Trucking Code under the old NRA 
plan. 


Here’s the testimony of Pierre 
Schon, Transportation Engineer of 
General Motor Truck Company, con- 
cerning the Federal Motor Carrier 
Act. “There is no fear in the minds 
of the manufacturers,” he said in 
a recent Detroit address, “concerning 
the possible effects of Federal safety 
and equipment regulation, for they 
can only be of a beneficial character 
to the industry. This statement is 
based on the fact that at the present 
time we have 49 varieties of safety 
and equipment regulations enacted by 
the 48 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. Many of these 49 varieties 
of regulations are {impractical for 
operators to comply with and im- 
possible for the authorities to enforce. 
For many years operators and manu- 
facturers alike have been hoping for 
greater uniformity in our state motor 
vehicle laws and the first real ray of 
sunshine indicating that perhaps 
some day the objective of national 
uniformity may be achieved, lies in 
the interpretation and enforcement of 
these two sections in the Federal 
Motor Carrier Act.” 

The new Bureau of Motor Carriers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has been going slowly in setting 
up the machinery necessary to carry 
out the provisions of Sections 204 
and 225 of the Motor Carrier Act. 
These sections provide for the regu- 
lation of all motor vehicle operators 
engaged in for-hire interstate opera- 
tions, through new departments in 
the Bureau of Motor Carriers to 
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promote uniform systems of cost 
accounting; maximum hours of 
service of employees; safety of op- 
eration and uniform standards of 
equipment; and uniformity of sizes 
and weights of vehicles. 

However, the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers took definite action early in 
July. After a series of public hear- 
ings with interested organizations, 
they announced a tentative regulat- 
ing program that would affect all 
fleet operators in interstate trucking. 
They invited comments and criticisms 
up to August 1. The proposed regu- 
lations cover the following subjects: 
qualifications of drivers; regulations 
regarding the driving of vehicles; 
parts and accessories necessary to 
safe operations ; and accident report- 
ing. And it was suggested that 
when the regulations are finally 
adopted, that they may be applied also 
by the Bureau to private as well as to 
public carriers; and this would in- 
clude all commercial trucks on our 
highways. 

“It is expected,” stated the Bureau 
in their July report, “that attainment 
of much-needed uniformity .for 
which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission regulations offer a basis, will 
be facilitated by agreement with the 
several states.” 
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HIS final statement indeed does 

sound like action—in the direc- 
tion of promoting practical uni- 
formity among the states in their 
laws for the regulation of all auto- 
mobiles. This action will start only 
with trucks; and may be only with 
selected classes of trucks. But the 
Commission doubtless does have the 
authority—if it seems to them to be 
in the interest of improving the op- 
erating safety of vehicles engaged in 
interstate trucking—to set up stand- 
ards for all motor vehicles which 
traverse the highways used in inter- 
state traffic. And this, of course, 
means all improved highways. 

It doubtless would be the plan of 
the Bureau, as indicated by the 
above quotation from their report, 
to set up these standards in coopera- 
tion with the different States. Such 
cooperation should stimulate reai 
progress toward uniformity in state 
motor vehicle laws. 


(Continued on Page 27) 
ee 


HurpL_e.—Fortune-T eller—“Madam, you 
will visit many foreign lands and the 
courts of kings and queens. You will con- 
quer all rivals and marry the man of your 
choice. He will be tall, dark, and hand- 
some, aristocratic, young and rich.” 

The Client—“Oh, isn’t that lovely! 
Now tell me just one more thing. How 
will I get rid of mv nresent husband?” 

—Troy Times-Record 
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NOTES ABOUT INSURANCE 


(Continued from Page 12) 


the seas. 
tire: 


INSURANCE RESTRICTIONS IN 
BRITISH TRADE CONTRACTS 


The very large amount of insurance 
transacted by British companies in the 
United States has from time to time em- 
phasized the experience which American 
insurance companies have had in Great 
Britain where, although a number of 
American companies are well established 
and do a certain proportion of the avail- 
able business, natural obstacles tend to 
make entrance into the market difficult, 
and, in addition, certain artificial restric- 
tions which serve to hamper seriously 
the opportunities of American companies 
have been developed in certain trades, in 
some cases amounting to the total ex- 
clusion of insurance other than that placed 
with British companies. In other cases, 
various degrees of difficulty are placed in 
the path of American companies. 

It is natural to expect a predilection in 
favor of domestic companies, of course, 
and the existing discrimination is ap- 
parently not against American companies 
as such, but, as Assistant Commercial At- 
taché Homer S. Fox, London, explains, 
against all non-British companies, or per- 
haps more exactly in favor of British 
companies, a kind of expression of the 
“Buy British” movement. Moreover, such 
discrimination does not appear to be in 
any way governmental, but simply a 
practice on the part of the individual 
trades involved as indicated in the con- 
ditions of trade contracts. 


We quote the article en- 


Remedy Lies Partly in the Hands of 
American Trades 


It would seem that relief in the direc- 
tion of removing or abating existing 
contract restrictions for the purpose of 
making entry into the market easier for 
American insurance companies lies in ac- 
tion by the respective trades themselves, 
especially in those commodities in which 
American trade is largely concerned. For 
example, the rubber trade is one in which 
\merican interests are sufficiently im- 
portant to exert substantial influence in 
the matter of insurance terms. 

In general, the insurance conditions in 
current contracts in the jute, grain, hemp, 
linseed, nitrate, flour, copra, and_ rice 
trades do not appear to be unreasonably 
or formally discriminatory, even though 
perhaps in actual practice British insur- 
ance companies may be favored. On the 
other hand, the insurance conditions in 
contracts for the sugar, rubber, bristles, 
and fur trades are perhaps open to more 
objection from the standpoint of Ameri- 
can or other non-British insurance com- 
panies, and of this group the rubber and 
fur contracts might offer a greater pos- 
sibility of alteration because of the large 
American interests in these trades, should 
there be a desire on the part of the trades 
themselves to make possible a greater 
participation by American insurance com- 
panies. 


Insurance Requirements Contrasted 


Contrasting provisions are shown, for 
example, in the contracts of the London 
Corn Trade Association and those of the 
Rubber Trade Association of London. The 
former association has a number of stand- 
ard printed forms (see Division of Com- 
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mercial Law, Circular C. L. No. 576, 
Chief Characteristics of London Corn 
Trade Association Contracts) of contract 
varying according to the country of origin 
of the grain, the class of grain and 
whether shipped in bulk or parcels, The 
general provision regarding insurance is 
that it shall be effected with approved 
sritish underwriters or companies or ap- 
proved continental underwriters or com- 
panies domiciled in and paying losses in 
England. In some contracts “Europe” is 
inserted in place of “England,” while in 
those applying to shipments from Canada 
and the United States the contracts pro- 
vide for insurance with British, American, 
or Canadian underwriters or companies 
carrying on business in England or who, 
for the purpose of any legal proceedings, 
accept a British domicile and provide an 
address for service of process in London. 
On the other hand, in the rubber trade 
it is immaterial whether the rubber is 
sold to the United States or to Canada or 
to any other country, the c. i. f. contracts 
of the Rubber Trade Association of Lon- 
don provide for insurance with first-class 
British companies or with Lloyds—if not 
so insured buyer may claim bankers guar- 
antee for certificate or policy—claims to 
be payable at destination or in London. 
(Harry J. Daniels, Division of Commer- 
cial Laws.) 


Those who may be interested in 
items like the above and other com- 
ments on conditions of foreign trade 
throughout the world, will do well 
to look into the desirability of sub- 
scribing for “Commerce Reports,’ 
which costs only 5c per single copy 
and $1.50 for the entire year with 
52 issues. 
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Editorial 


American Bar Association 


(Continued from Page 6) 


corporations generally if they are sub- 
jected to claims by residents of two or 
more states. This law was signed by the 
President on January 20, 1936. The law 
as it now stands will not only benefit 
the lawyers practicing in the insurance 
field but the entire bar of America. 
* * * 


“Several unsuccessful attempts were 
made to bring insurance companies under 
the provisions of 77A and 77B of the 
Bankruptcy Act. The condition reached a 
point where the New York State Insur- 
ance Department prepared an Amendment 
to the Federal Bankruptcy Act in an 
effort to arrive at some solution. A com- 
mittee of the Insurance Law Section in 
attempting to arrive at a solution of this 
problem, early went on record as oppos- 
ing federal legislation, believing that 
more satisfactory results might be ob- 
tained by a uniform act keeping this field 
within state supervision and control. To 
meet this problem a proposed uniform 
statute was drafted by a sub-committee of 
the special committee on _ Interstate 
Liquidations and Reorganizations of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners and a sub-committee of the 
Section of Insurance Law of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. This was done as 
a result of the action taken by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners at its annual meeting in Seattle 
in July of 1935 and the annual meeting 





of the Insurance Law Section in Los 


Angeles in July of 1935. 


“This proposed uniform statute has 
been approved by the Council of the In- 
surance Law Section and has been re- 
ferred to the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws 
for their action. In the meantime, due 
to the activity of the Insurance Commis- 
sioner, it has already become a law in 
the State of New York, as well as being 
under discussion before the legislatures 
of several other states. It is hoped that 
with the approval of the National Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws of this proposed bill, it will 
rapidly become a law in the several states, 
with the assistance of the insurance com- 
missioners in those states. 

“At the present time, committees of 
the Insurance Law Section are cooperat- 
ing with the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners in an attempt to 
satisfactorily deal with certain other vex- 
ing problems that have long remained 
unsolved due to the difficulty of securing 
unified action. The first of these is the 
problem of securing proper legislation to 
adequately deal with the activities of the 
unauthorized insurance company. The 
second deals with the right of sureties to 
be released from liability on bonds of 
fiduciaries, public officers and depositors 
where proper and necessary to afford ade- 
quate protection to the insurance com- 
pany. Suggested legislation dealing with 
both of these subjects is being carefully 
worked out in collaboration with the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, and if the bills proposed by the 
committees dealing with these subjects re- 
ceive the approval of the Section at the 
3oston meeting, they will be promptly 
submitted to the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws 
for their suggestions and action, and 
thereafter referred to the Association for 
its action.” 

ee ®@ 


Good not to be measured has been 
done for the legal profession of 
America by the A.B.A. and its con- 
ventions. As its history is reviewed 
there is gathered a conviction that 
even larger achievements will come 
in the future. The present proposal 
to more closely integrate the local bar 
associations with the national body, 
while not yet perfected in detail, 
will if properly balanced hold prom- 
ise of vast import in the consolidat- 
ing of progressive effort that will 
build ideals, and prosperity, into the 
profession such as has long been the 





ambition of those who have _ been 
the leaders in the legal world. 
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The popularity of our "Brief Mutual Primer For Stock Insurance 
Agents' recently published suggested that perhaps some more 


instructions would be welcome. 


Which makes opportune the in- 


formation about mutual service appearing below. 

















STOCK AGENTS 
ADVANCE IN 
MUTUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


HOSE §stand-patters who are 
"Ticath to admit that “the world 

do move” will be startled by the 
progress recently made by Frederick 
W. Doremus, Assistant Secretary of 
the American at Newark, who has 
traveled a long way in the last year 
or so in his attitude toward mutual 
competition. His arguments are still 
full of the usual time-worn fallacies, 
but he does, at least, admit that the 
stock insurance agents must be up 
and doing or a lot of business will be 
going to the bow-wows. 

First he explains that the stock 
agents should, after all, know some- 
thing about the business, and thus be 
able to do more than change the sub- 
ject by telling a funny story when a 
client asks about rate structures or 
the proper kind of policies to cover 
various risks. Then he makes this 
amazing admission : 


“Most of the commission paid to the 
agent (stock) is in the nature of a stand- 
by charge during the entire policy period, 
and is compensation in advance for such 
assistance as may be rendered when the 
policy is called upon to perform through 
the payment of loss. 


“When all of this service is compared 
with the lack of service rendered by the 
direct writing mutuals, it can be seen that 
the price charged by stock fire insurance 
companies is equitable and, if the compe- 
tent agent serves his community constantly 
and consistently, he need have no fear of 
losing his customers to the direct writing 
mutuals. On the other hand, if he has 
failed and has not given commensurate 
value in service for the amount of com- 
mission received, then eventually he may 
lose all of his business to the direct writ- 
ing mutuals. We are fast becoming con- 
vinced that the day of the lazy, chair-sit- 
ting, order-taking agent is past, and that 


the future holds a sound and progressive 
development only for the aggressive 
salesman. 

“From a review of the attacks suffered 
by our distribution system, it is apparent 
that the salesmanship of the agent of stock 
fire insurance needs improvement. The 
agent must have a knowledge of the qual- 
ity of the product sold by his competitors ; 
he must be prepared to explain the worth 
of capital stock fire insurance as com- 
pared to mutual. Lack of knowledge 
breeds fear whereas complete knowledge 
gives courage. Therefore, we urge stock 
company agents to completely study all 
phases of mutual competition; know the 
class of product offered by competitors, 
make a comparison between what they 
offer and what we have to sell and, above 
all, stress the advantages of stock fire in- 
surance rather than belittle the product 
of competitors. In short, be pro-stock in 
sales’ methods rather than anti-mutual.” 


E think this is a very handsome 

sentiment coming from one 
who in the past has been so energetic 
in seeking to “belittle the products of 
competitors.” 


3ut why is it he still seems to think 
that the amount of the agent’s com- 
mission represents the differential in 
price between stock and mutual 
coverage? We have tried to tell him 
on paper, a number of times, that 
mutual companies operate to a large 
extent on the commissioned agency 
plan but somehow he just does not 
seem to learn it. Possibly the best 
plan would be to send a typical live 
mutual insurance commissioned agent 
to solicit Mr. Doremus so that he can 
see the refutation to his argument in 
the flesh. The agent would probably 
find that the Doremus life insurance 
is in mutual companies although that 
fact will possibly be passed over 
lightly with the remark, “Oh, that’s 
different.” 


The agent could explain also that 
no one has ever heard of an actual 
“direct writing mutual” (meaning 
one who deals entirely by mail), at 
least in the general writing field. 
Whether by commissioned agents or 
salaried representatives, contact must 
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be made with the insured somehow, 
and in the case of the mutuals which 
any businessman or average house- 
holder would have opportunity to 
deal, the insured is served personally 
by a representative of the company, 
who knows quite as much about the 
insurance business as any stock 
agent. But he does not waste the 
policyholder’s time by hanging 
around his neck with a tearful plea 
that since he (the stock agent) is a 
home town boy and contributor of a 
few dollars to local charities, he 
should be given all of the insurance 
in the community, regardless of 
quality, price or service. The mutual 
solicitor may also live in the same 
town and contribute to the same 
charities, or at any rate be available 
by phone or wire at any minute. Cer- 
tainly no mutual policy is in such un- 
intelligible form that it would be im- 
possible to get a square deal out of 
the company unless an agent figur- 
atively stood shoulder to shoulder 
with the loss claimant, ready to force 
the company to pay quickly and prop- 
erly. We don’t think stock policies 
are such as to need a shot gun to col- 
lect on them either. But we will say 
that people who have had experience 
with fires, covered by both stock and 
mutual insurance, will tell you that 
the mutual adjuster is on the ground 
frequently from one to three days 
earlier than the stock company man, 
and the check comes from the mutual 
in just and generous amount without 
quibble or delay. Backing up this 
statement we invite stock company 
officials and assureds to look at a few 
sample expressions of those who have 
been pleased with mutual handling of 
losses. Here are only a few quoted 
letters, to be sure, but anyone who 
wishes further proof can be fur- 
nished with a bushel of letters of the 
same kind—and from the whole range 
of policyholders, large and _ small. 


There is no dissatisfaction among 
mutual policyholders. Where does 


the stock agent get the basis for his 
charge of lack of service? 


“Thanks for promptness and good serv- 
ice. Old line insurance companies are 
somewhat inclined to discount the value of 
a mutual company. Our reason for not 
notifying you immediately cf the loss was 
that one of our local agents asked us to 
turn our several policies over to him and 
he would send proof of loss to each com- 
pany. This he did with all but yours.” 


“Sincere thanks for prompt settlement 
of our fire loss in Billings, iaain It 
was hardly anticipated that settlement 
could be completed so soon. We also wish 
to express thanks for the very fine service 
and cooperation of your manager. 

“One of our local insurance men, desir- 
ing to convince us of the undesirability of 
mutual insurance, wrote to Bests of New 
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"Bunk of the Month" 


(Continued from Page 23) 
York for a rating on your company. He 
turned the report over to us and frankly 
admitted that it was so good that he was 
sorry to have written for it.” 


“In hundreds of cases, we know def- 
initely that the mutual companies’ drafts 
have been in the hands of the assureds 
weeks and even months before the stock 
company drafts came through.” 





“Found their cost to be less than the 
cost of the stock companies. Before doing 
business with the mutual our liability in- 
surance had been carried for a number of 
years with a stock company and unfor- 
tunately this company has since been 
placed in receivership and we have had to 
assume the liability in a number of cases.” 





“We note that you have allowed the loss 
to the full extent as claimed by us. This 
is particularly pleasing to us if for no 
other reason than we often hear com- 
ments that the mutual companies are slow 
in settling claims and try to bring the 
customers down to the lowest possible 
figure. These fallacies are disproven en- 
tirely by the generous, cooperative, and 
prompt attitude you have assumed in this 
case.” 

“Where the loss is strictly a mutual line 
with no stock company involved, the as- 
sured, under ordinary circumstances, has 
his loss adjusted within a period of three 
(3) days after the loss occurs. 

“Where the stock companies are in- 
volved, due to the enormous amount of 
‘red tape’ in fairness to all parties, I 
would say there was a lapse of ten (10) 
davs before the loss is adjusted. 

“As to the payment of losses you find 
that the mutual companies have been very 
prompt, all of them paying within a period 
of seventy-two (72) hours after receipt 
of proof under ordinary circumstances. 
Some of the stock companies still take 
sixty (60) days, depending on the terri- 
tory, and some pay promptly.” 


“The local agency used every means to 
discourage us in making the change to a 
mutual and also made us believe we had 
no insurance. At the time your check ar- 
rived everybody present commented on the 
promptness of your company.” 

“We appreciate your action in taking 
care of this claim because we realize that 
technically if she had heen brought to 
suit we could have beaten her in court. 

“The writer will be pleased to report to 
the Official Board in regard to the settle- 
ment because there has been some crit- 
icism of this policy having heen placed 
with a mutual companv whereas we were 
formerly protected in a stock company.” 

“Tust a brief note of appreciation for 
the cooperation which we have had 
through the past years from your engi- 
neering, claim and treasury departments. 
We appreciate all this assistance the 
more. since it seems to us that we get a 
far hieher grade of service than our 
neighboring companies receive from some 
of your competitors.” 


ee @ 6 
T would be interesting, too, if we 
could get this official’s own sum- 
mary of “the advantages of stock fire 
insurance.” We have never seen 
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anything like this which did not de- 
pend for its argument in every par- 
agraph on “knocking’’ competitors. 
For there is no advantage in stock 
fire insurance. The actual fact is 
that the best of the stock companies 
and the best of the mutual companies 
are on an absolute par as to financial 
stability, service to the policyholder, 
and satisfactory settlements. Both 
types of companies have stood up for 
a century and more, although the mu- 
tuals have a little better record in this 
regard. The real difference between 
stock and mutual insurance is that 
stock profits go to the stockholders, 
and the mutual profits go to the pol- 
icyholders. If you pin down any 
stock man who knows how to read 
financial statements and how to go 
to the books for statistics, he will tell 
you that the mutuals have the edge, 
and that all the backing and filling 
about mutual failures and assess- 
ments and lack of service is just so 
much competitive hooey. One of the 
foremost of the detractors of mutual 
insurance used to have a phrase that 
he recited with an appropriate ges- 
ture at informal parties when asked 
if he really believed what he wrote 
about the mutuals. “Just a little 
bunk,” said he; “Just a little bunk.” 


There can be no quarrel with a 
stock agent who is capable of going 
out and signing up business on the 
merit of his service and of his com- 
pany. It is not competition that mu- 
tuals object to. In good truth, the 
mutuals scarcely object to any part 
of the stock propaganda program at 
all, (In many cases it proves, in the 
end, to be good mutual advertising ) 
but they cannot be put in the position 
of standing by and allowing the pub- 
lic to assume that the steady progress 
of the mutuals is due to hoodwinking 
their policyholders. ‘Year by year 
they have cut into the percentage of 
business done by the stock companies 
until the stock boys now feel that if it 
goes on any longer, the mutuals will 
overwhelm them. This panic is seen 
in the frantic efforts of the stock 
agents to clean house and improve 
whatever service they are competent 
to give; in radical proposals designed 
to cut rates and agents’ commissions 
as a means of getting back some of 
the business that has gone to competi- 
tors; in the effort to block mutual 
insurance by legislation ; and the for- 
mation of the “Stock Company 
Agency Office” to promote more of 
the same kind of queer propaganda: 
in the adoption of rules which, 
stripped of their fancy verbiage, 
mean that rates will be reduced (re- 
gardless of classification) where it is 
necessary to combat mutual net costs ; 





in the general atmosphere of jitters 
that raises the blood pressure of those 
in attendance at stock agent or com- 
pany meetings, whenever mutuals are 
mentioned. 
ee @ @ 

E are looking next for the 

mutualization of some of the 
better grade and more far-sighted 
stock companies, following the ex- 
ample of the great majority of the 
stock life insurance companies of a 
quarter of a century ago, when they 
found that there was no way to stem 
the mutual tide and sensibly veered 
the course of their organizations to 
go along with it. 








GENEROUS.—The young bride was ex- 
tolling the virtues of her husband to a 
friend. 

“George is just the most generous man 
in the world,” she declared. “He gives me 
everything credit can buy.”—Pearson’s. 

* * k 

Taking No CwHances.—In the early 
days of the War the officer in charge of 
a British station in the heart of Africa 
received the following wireless message 
from his superior officer: 

“War declared; arrest all enemy aliens 
in your district.” 

With commendable promptness the su- 
perior officer received this reply: 

“Have arrested seven Germans, three 
Belgians, two Frenchmen, four Italians, 
one Austrian and an American. Please 
say with whom we are at war.” 

Montreal Star. 
* 

ALL IN ALL, A Bap Jos.—‘There’s only 
one thing worse than trying to shave with 
a razor after the wife has sharpened a 
pencil with it.” 

“And what's that?” 

“Trying to write with the pencil.” 

—Pearson’s. 
* * & 

Now Tertt Me.—A very nice old lady 
had a few words to say to her grand- 
daughter. 

“My dear,” said the old lady, “I wish 
you would do something for me. I wish 
you would promise me never to use two 
words. One is swell and the other is lousy. 
Would you promise me that?” 


“Why sure, Granny,” said the girl. 
“What are the words ?”—Boston Globe. 
x * * 


Sprepy.—Railroad Agent—“Here’s an- 
other farmer who is suing us on account 
of his cows.” 

Official—“One of our trains has killed 
them, I suppose ?” 

Agent—“No, he claims our trains go by 
so slow that the passengers lean out the 
windows and milk the cows when they go 
by.”"—Annapolis Log. 

* * * 

Sue’s Att Gornc.—“Ah wants a ticket 
for Virginia,” said Mose. 

“What part?” asked the ticket 

“All of her, cap’n. Dat’s her 
my suitcase.” 

U.S.S. West Virginia Mountaineer. 
** * 


agent. 
watchin’ 


se CAREFUL.—Father 


“Why were you 
kept in at school?” 


Mike—“I didn’t know where the Azores 
were.” 
Father—‘In the future, just remember 


where you put things.”- 


Boys’ Life. 
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SESQUICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
OF CONSTITUTION 


FOLLOWING OUT PLANS PROVIDED 
FOR IN A JOINT RESOLUTION ADOPTED 
by Congress last year, arrangements 
are being made for the observance 
of the hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the signing of the U. S. Con- 
stitution. The date of the celebration 
is September 17th, 1937, and is to be 
nation-wide in its scope. 

The announcement of the Com- 
mission in charge as printed, in part, 
below gives information concerning 
the scope of the project, and sug- 
gests the means by which every citi- 
zen of the United States may co- 
operate, 

The celebration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the formation of 
the Constitution in reality signalizes one 
of the crowning achievements of the hu- 
man race—the establishment by a free 
people of a government of their own 
choosing, to govern them with their own 
consent, and to safeguard their liberties. 





In order to obtain a true conception of 
the power and majesty that created such 
a government and set its course through 
the ages, it is necessary that the begin- 
nings of the United States should be un- 
derstood. If the American citizen is to be 
intelligently alert in exercising his share 
of the sovereign power that created and 
now maintains the Constitution he must 
understand why it was created and how 
he can help to maintain it. 


The Commission aims to make this cel- 
ebration the occasion for instilling in the 
mind and heart of every citizen, young 
and old, an individual realization of his 
relation to the Constitution—how it is the 
fortress of his liberty, the stronghold in 
which he can take refuge against oppres- 
sion. We aim to bring home to every cit- 
izen the knowledge that the Constitution 
is the spirit of America, the flowering of 
freedom in a free land. We would im- 
press upon American citizens the fact that 
the Constitution is their law, made by 
them and alterable only by them—the sub- 
lime emanation of their will, binding upon 
Presidents, Congress, Courts, and States; 
holding these authorities by irresistible 
power within their respective spheres, and 
commanding them to respect and protect 
the rights of every human being under 
the American flag. 

All over the United States, its Terri- 
tories, and insular possessions the one 
hundred fiftieth anniversary of the for- 
mation of the Constitution will be cele- 
brated, commencing on September 17, 
1937, and continuing through April 30, 
1939, which will be the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the inauguration of 
President Washington. Every State, city, 
town, every organization and _ institution, 
every home and individual in the Nation 
will be asked to participate. Each com- 
munity is expected to arrange its own 
program of celebrations and to carry it 
out with the cooperation and assistance of 
the United States Constitution Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission and the Constitution 
commissions of the States and cities. 





While the ceremonies on September 17, 
1937, should be especially elaborate and 
impressive as marking the beginning of 
the period of celebration, arrangements 
will be made for public gatherings, pag- 
eants, plays, processions, festivals, tab- 
leaux, and other events at various times 
during the celebration period. 


All mayors and other city officials of 
every city and town will be urged to ap- 
point Constitution committees as early as 
possible, in order to prepare for the cele- 
bration. All organizations and institutions 
of whatever character—civic, business, 
labor, educational, religious, fraternal, lit- 
erary, social, and others—will be urged to 
appoint their Constitution committees to 
plan for the celebration within their re- 
spective organizations, 

Every American citizen, every boy and 
girl living under the protection of our 
Government is counted on to grasp the 
opportunity to participate in the Nation- 
wide observance of the Sesquicentennial 
of the Constitution. The central thought 
in connection with this event is that it will 
appeal to all. Every loyal citizen should 
begin immediately to promote interest in 
the forthcoming celebration and aid his 
community to prepare plans for participa- 
tion. 

A special program will be drawn up for 
a celebration on September 17, 1937, by 
the Army and Navy. At every military 
post, at every naval station, at all garri- 
sons throughout the States and Territo- 
ries of the United States, on every Amer- 
ican warship in port or on the high seas, 
fitting tribute will be paid to the Consti- 
tution. 

On September 17, 1937, the celebration 
period will begin, and it is fitting that the 
main events on that day should take place 
in Philadelphia, at Independence Hall, 
where the Constitution was signed. In 
1887 the centenary of the formation of the 
Constitution was celebrated in Philadel- 
phia, in the presence of the President of 
the United States, the Supreme Court, 
Representatives in Congress, the Army, 
the Navy, and diplomats from foreign 
countries. As on that occasion, the city 
of Philadelphia will have special plans for 
the celebration next year, and the Com- 
mission will cooperate with the officials 
of Philadelphia to make it an impressive 
ceremonial. 

We have not yet decided upon definite 
plans for the inauguration of the Sesqui- 
centennial Celebration in Philadelphia 
on September 17, 1937, but some idea of 
appropriate ceremonies can be gathered by 
referring to the Official History of the 
Celebration of the One Hundredth Anni- 
versary of the Constitution of the United 
States. On three successive days, Sep- 
tember 15, 106, and 17, 1887, the city and 
Nation joined in a magnificent celebra- 
tion of the Constitution’s centenary. An 
imposing civic and industrial procession 
passed through the streets on the opening 
day, in which the progress of the United 
States in commerce, industry, and the arts 
was presented in parade and pageant. On 
the same day a breakfast was tendered the 
Supreme Court of the United States by 
the Bar of Philadelphia. The following 
day was devoted to a great military pa- 
rade, with appropriate social entertain- 
On September 17 a vast concourse 


ments. 
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of people gathered outside Independence 
Hall where, in the presence of the highest 
dignitaries of the Nation, including the 
only living ex-President, Rutherford B. 
Hayes, President Cleveland delivered an 
impressive oration. The splendid hospital- 
ity of Philadelphia did much to make the 
occasion a memorable one. The city’s mu- 
nicipal pride will rise upon a similar an- 
niversary, just 50 years later. 
Throughout the entire Nation the Ses- 
quicentennial Celebration period will be 
inaugurated on September 17, 1937. 


The Commission plans to bring the cer- 
emonies on September 17, 1937, to a close 
by holding a great ball in Washington, 
with Mrs. Walter R. Tuckerman as chair- 
man of the Constitution Ball Committee. 
The Commission also will urge every city 
and town in the country to hold a similar 
Constitution Ball on that evening. 

States will be urged to declare Septem- 
ber 17, 1937, a legal holiday by legislative 
enactment, in order that the public in gen- 
eral and the school children may be duly 
impressed with the solemnity of the anni- 
versary. Banners and flags will decorate 
the _ streets, public buildings, business 
houses and private homes, Parades and 
fitting ceremonies will be held in every 
city, town, and village of the land. 


The personnel of the Commission 
includes : 
COMMISSIONERS 
President of the United States, Chairman 
Vice President of the United States 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
UNITED STATES SENATE 
Henry F. Ashurst, V. Chairman, Arizona 
Joseph T. Robinson, Arkansas 
Frederick Van Nuys, Indiana 
William E. Borah, Idaho 
Chas. L. McNary, Oregon 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sol Bloom, New York 
Charles F. McLaughlin, Nebraska 
Frank J. G. Dorsey, Pennsylvania 
George P. Darrow, Pennsylvania 
John Taber, New York 


PRESIDENTIAL COMMISSIONERS 
C. O’Connor Goolrick, of Virginia 
Daniel J. Tobin, of Indiana 
William Hirth, of Missouri 
Maurice E. Harrison, of California 
Harry Augustus Garfield, of Massa- 
chusetts 


DIRECTOR GENERAL 
Sol Bloom, New York 


eee 
High Taxes Induce 


Unauthorized Insurance 


UNDER THE ABOVE TITLE THE NEW 
YORK JOURNAL OF COMMERCE COM- 
ments with clear reasoning on the 
growing disposition to pile added 
taxes on insurance companies. 

“Taxation of insurance companies is 
reaching a point in some places where it 
is likely to defeat its own chief purpose, 
that of providing revenue for the State. 
Insurance companies expect to pay rea- 
sonable taxes. The burden is_ really 
thrown upon their policyholders through 
higher rates. When the taxes become ex- 
cessive, a strong inducement is offered 
large assured to escape this charge by 
insuring in unauthorized insurers which 
pay no taxes in the State. 
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“Introduction of an ordinance in New 
Orleans a few days ago to levy a tax of 
2 per cent on the premiums for all insur- 
ance and surety bonds written in the city, 
with the exception of life insurance, illus- 
trates a situation which has arisen in 
other States as well as Louisiana. 

“Fire insurance companies already are 
paying as taxes in Louisiana about 6 per 
cent of their premium income in the State. 


The State premium tax is approximately 
2% per cent, and the fire marshal tax, 
Y, of | per cent. Premiums in munici- 


palities having organized fire departments 
are taxed 1 per cent for the support of 
such departments. The fire insurance com- 
panies are assessed to pay the expenses 
of the Louisiana Insurance Commission, 
which regulates the rates. There are also 
various State license fees and charges, 
and some municipalities levy local taxes 
on insurance, 

“Excessive import duties have always 
been conducive of smuggling. Recently 
complaint has been heard that excessive 
taxation of the liquor traffic by States and 
their subdivisions is causing bootlegging 
and depriving the Federal Government of 
revenue it should receive. 

“The situation is not very different in 
insurance. When taxes in the aggregate 
high as in Louisiana, the large 
property owner, who is being charged his 
share of the taxes through the rates of 
the licensed companies, can save several 
hundred dollars a year by buying insur 
ance from an unauthorized carrier, which 
escapes all State and local taxes, pays 
lower commissions for the business and 
contributes nothing to the support of the 
State rate-making organization. 

“When a large assured decides 
this course, the authorized 
which comply with the State’s laws 
business; their agents in the State lose 
commissions, and the State itself loses the 
taxes to which it is entitled. 
Some States wisely reserve to themselves 
the right to tax insurance. Those which 
extend this privilege to their subdivisions 
usually do so to their own detriment.” 
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Dangerous Speed 
WE PRINT WITHOUT COMMENT BUT 
WITH MUCH PLEASURE THE FOLLOW 


ing which recently appeared in the 
New York Sun: 

“Motorists who pride themselves on 
careful driving will smile, albeit wryly, 
at the anecdote Randall R. Howard tells 
in an article in the Journal of American 
Insurance. It has to do with three men 


who had been active in campaigns for 
traffic safety. One of them complained 
of a fellow motorist whom he was ac- 


companying on a tour, a man who speeded 
on the road but slowed down in towns, 
‘The only way I could keep in sight,’ he 
said, ‘was by taking a long chance on a 
tiff clip through all of the small towns.’ 
lhe other, telling of a tour on long, lone- 
some straight roads in the West, con- 
fessed that after hitting it up at seventy 
miles an hour he found it hard to slow 
down for villages. The third said he had 
a hunch that it would be necessary to 
put governors on automobiles to keep them 
from going faster than fifty-five, but ad- 
mitted, with a smile, that he liked to go 
a little faster. 

“The point of all this is one every mo- 
torist will catch. It is somehow much 
easier to be philosophical about reasonable 
speed for others than to be restrained in 
practice at the wheel. This brings up, 
of course, the perennial argument about 
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speed; whether all high speed is danger- 
ous or Only that which is excessive for 
conditions of the moment. Mr. Howard 
reports that some States and cities which 
started out several years ago putting driv- 
ers on their honor through abolition of 
speed limits are now putting speed limits 
back again. Nevertheless there is a con- 
tinuing tendency to establish prima facie 
maxima, that is, to say that any person 
who drives faster, say, than forty-five, 
makes out against himself a prima facie 
case of excessive speed. If anything hap- 
pens the responsibility is then his to prove 
that he was not driving dangerously. Un- 
fortunately when something happens he is 
quite often left in a position to take no 
earthly interest in proof or anything else. 

“Meanwhile debate goes on whether 
there should be legislation to require au- 
tomatic control of the speeds of all cars. 
Mr. Howard reports that owners of large 
fleets of trucks have found it expedient 
to equip their machines with mechanical 
governors. He says that the managers of 
150 companies have voted by substantial 
majorities in favor of devices making it 
impossible for their trucks to be driven 
beyond certain speeds. Owners of private 
cars who look upon legislation to~ that 
end as potentially oppressive will do well 
to remember that the way in which they 
drive their own automobiles bears heavily 
on public opinion,” 


University Fellowships for 
Study of Traffic Control 


\ $5,000 GRANT TO PROVIDE FEL- 
LOWSHIPS FOR THE TRAINING OF PO 
licemen in traffic control has been 
presented to the Traffic Safety Insti- 
tute of Northwestern University by 
the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company and the American Motor- 
Insurance Company through 
James S. Kemper, president of the 
two companies. 

In addition to the $5,000 grant 
which will be known as the Kemper 
Foundation, a sum of $1,000 for inci- 
dental expenses attendant upon the 
administration of the fellowships was 
also given. Provided the program 
works out satisfactorily the first year 
the grant will be continued annually, 
it was announced. 

Recent developments in scientific 
methods of traffic control and the 
pioneering work which Northwest- 
ern University has done in this field 
led to the establishment of the fel- 
lowships, Mr. Kemper said : 

“It is our belief that by giving 
more police officers the opportunity 
to study thoroughly the proven meth 
ods of efficient traffic control, we can 
effectively supplement the regular 
safety engineering and educational 
work of our casualty insurance com- 
panies and assist police officials in 
reducing the awful toll of life and 
limb that so tragically and so use- 
lessly is inflicted upon our people.” 

Northwestern’s Traffic Safety In- 
stitute was organized last spring as 
a result of a grant from the Auto- 


ists 





mobile Manufacturers’ Association 
for the purpose of widening the 
scope of the university’s educational 
work in the field of traffic control. 
Lieut. Krank M. Kreml, director of 
the bureau of accident prevention of 
the Evanston police department and 
a leader in traffic work, was ap- 
pointed director of the institute. 

The fellowships which will range 
from $500 to $1,400 will be awarded 
to police officers now in actual serv- 
ice to enable them to pursue a nine 
months’ course of study in_ traffic 
control at the university. The awards 
are to be made in time to permit the 
recipients to assemble for the open- 
ing of the academic year October 10. 

Any police officer is eligible for the 
fellowships. No educational _ pre- 
requisites are attached. Applicants 
will be given examinations locally 
and those making a passing grade 
will take regional examinations from 
which the recipients of the fellow- 
ships will be selected. 

Upon their arrival at the univer- 
sity, the officers will begin a course 
of study that will include both class- 
room and field work. Through ar- 


rangement with Chief of Police 
William ©. Freeman, the facilities 


of the Evanston Police department 
have been turned over to the institute 
as a laboratory and field training 
agency. 

A close study will be made of 
Ivanston’s famous Accident Preven- 
tion Bureau which was instrumental 
last year in gaining for Evanston 
the National Safety Council’s award 
as the “Nation’s Safest City.” The 
officers will be assigned to duty with 
the accident investigation squad of 
the police department where they will 
receive training in traffic planning. 

Since the Northwestern University 
Traffic Safety Institute, as part of 
its program is making installations 
of accident prevention bureaus in va- 
rious cities over the country, the offi- 
cers in attendance will take an active 
part in these installations. At the 
conclusion of the year’s work, each 
officer will submit a thesis or report 
of special study pursued during the 
course, 
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Where to Sell Insurance 

THE CASUALTY INSURER GIVES THE 
FOLLOWING CONCLUSIONS AS TO THE 
marketing of insurance: (1) That 
there is a vast uncultivated field for 
the producer who approaches a 


prospect not to sell any particular 
line but with an offer to give a con- 
structive picture of the risks to which 
he and his business are exposed, and 

2) that there is a wide market for 
specific lines of coverage, 


certain 














very important since they cover pos- 
sible large losses regarding which 
most assureds have never been in- 
formed. Of all the merchants visited 
not one had heard of the storekeep- 
er’s burglary and robbery policy. 
Only 23 per cent had ever been solic- 
ited for non-ownership automobile 
liability coverage. Only 33 per cent 
knew there was such a thing as a 
depositor’s forgerv policy. The idea 
of protecting themselves against the 
dishonesty of their employes had ac- 
tually been sold to only 13 per cent, 
and only 6 per cent carried drive- 
other-car coverage on their personal 
cars. 
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About the Pacific Mutual 


UNDER THE TERMS OF THE REOR- 
GANIZATION PLAN OF PACIFIC MU- 
tual Life, the non-cancellable accident 
and health claims now being paid 
are to continue as at present. Other- 
wise the new company assumes per- 
centages of existing non-cancellable 
accident and health policies as fol- 
lows: Premium group class between 
Aug., 1918, and Sept., 1921, 20 per 
cent; premium class between Sept., 
1921, and July, 1926, 35 per cent; 
between July, 1926, and Feb., 1929, 
45 per cent; between Feb., 1929, and 
Jan., 1931, 55 per cent; Jan., 1931, 
to March, 1932, 65 per cent; March, 
1932, to Feb., 1935, 90 per cent. 
Commissions generally on these poli- 
cies are to be reduced in proportion. 
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Farm Buying Power 
(Continued from Page 15) 

(4) The final reason for believing 
that farm purchasing power will in- 
crease is that non-agricultural in- 
come is on the upgrade and the out 
look is favorable for a continuance 
of this trend. This is a material aid 
in increasing the demand for farm 
products and in turn raising the level 
of farm prices. This fourth factor 
is closely related to (2) above but 
distinct from it. A small variation 
in the supply of farm products 
causes a wide variation in their price 
because the demand for these articles 
is relatively inelastic. Consumers will 
pay high prices more readily for 
necessities than for luxuries. This 
principle underlies the supply-price 
relationship outlined under (2). 

ee @ @ 

UT it is also true that there is a 

limit beyond which most people 
cannot freely buy even bare necessi- 
ties. Increasing the income of non- 
agricultural groups,—industrial, pro- 
fessional and trade workers,—in 
turn pushes back this outside limit to 
increase the demand for farm prod- 
ucts. This fourth point is of greater 
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importance to farmers and the entire 
country than the other three com 
bined. In the long run agriculture 
prospers as all interests prosper. This 
can only occur when production is 
fully maintained with a balanced dis- 
tribution of income. This seems to 
be a condition difficult to attain and 
more difficult to maintain. 


Advertising Conference 
(Continued from Page 18) 
between advertising and sales depart- 
ments. Following Mr. Sampson's 
presentation, the Conference will con- 
sider such subjects as ‘Selecting the 
Advertising Media” with a speaker 
of national reputation, and “Design 
and Lay-out"’, with a presentation by 
a specialist in that line. The session 
will close with a formal address by a 
speaker whose name has not yet been 
revealed but who is said to be one of 
America’s outstanding authorities in 
the field of advertising and sales pro- 

motion. 

Since the meeting is to be held in 
Philadelphia, the officers of the Con- 
ference are planning the sessions and 
the accompanying exhibit in a man- 
ner reminiscent of the early days of 
mutual insurance and the connection 
of such Colonial leaders as Franklin, 
Marshall and Jefferson with the 
formation and development of mutual 
companies. <A large attendance of 
advertising and sales executives con- 
nected with mutual companies from 
every section of the country is 
expected. 
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L. A. Mingenbach Elected 
President of the Hardware 
Dealers Mutual Fire 


AT THE JULY MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF TITLE TEARD- 
ware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Stevens Point, Wis., 
L.. A. Mingenbach was elected Presi- 
dent. Coincidently he also became a 
Director of the Hardware Mutual 
Casualty Company. Carl N. Jacobs, 
who is President of the latter com 
pany, became Chairman of — the 
Board of the fire company. 

Mr. Mingenbach has been con 
nected with the Hardware Dealers 
Mutual Fire since 1926, having gone 
with the company first in October of 
that year. He became general man- 
ager in 1930 when P. J. Jacobs re- 
tired from active management. 

ee @ ® 
Apologies to Dallas 

PROTESTS HAVE ARRIVED FROM SEV- 
ERAL SOURCES THAT THE INCLUSION 
of Dallas in our printed list of cities 
with extremely high fire loss ratios 
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was not in accordance with the facts. 
In publishing the figures we relied 
on figures quoted from another mag- 
azine and only too late realized that 
somewhere along the line a decimal 
point must have slipped out of place. 
Therefore our apologies to Dallas. 
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Union Indemnity Payments 
CHECKS TOTALING $500,000 . AND 
COVERING SOME 60,000 ITEMS WERE 
recently forwarded to policyholders 
and general claimants of the Union 
Indemnity thus, according to S. S. 
Levy, co-receiver, increasing to ap 
proximately $2,000,000 the amount 
that will have been distributed to 
creditors. He added he was “almost 
positive” that no further payments 
will be made. The $2,000,000 seems 
to be all that will be recovered of 
the $13,000,000 in claims due. 
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Commissioners’ Committees 


(Continued from Page 16) 
J. Balck Moor, Vice-Chair- 


eee rage District of Columbia 
Francis J. DeCelles....... Massachusetts 
CC i “Pie RE oy .die.eie évecesnias- ws New Jersey 
Louis TH. Pik: .....ccsccsccccus QW YOU 


Standard Fire Insurance Policy 
(Created 1936 Annual Meeting at St. Paul) 


Louis H, Pink, Chairman..... New York 
J. C. Blackall, Vice-Chairm..Connecticut 
John C. Ketcham ..............Michigan 
Owen THN oasis cccecen Pennsylvania 
We 5. BRRWGORL sone ot icanaen South Dakota 


Uniform Code 
(Suggested in President’s address 
1936 Annual Meeting at St. Paul) 


Ray Murphy, Chairman .....26000+ Iowa 
Louis H. Pink, Vice-Chairman. New York 
Samuel L. Carpenter, Jr....... California 
ae eee Connecticut 
Pont Cl. TES voce ce caweae Michigan 
6 ae | Pennsylvania 
Fes PA, SRO, Iso +5, siaieieies areatorets os Utah 
George A. Bowles .............. Virginia 
William A. Sullivan......... Washington 
Hatry, J. Mortensen. ....6.065: Wisconsin 


In a memorandum concerning the 
above committees Director Palmer 
said: 

“The enclosed letter was sent to each 
commissioner June 18, 1936. It brought 
a response from thirty-nine states, twenty 
six of which expressed definite prefer 
ences, the balance indicating willingness 
to leave appointments to my judgment. 
The expressed preferences have been very 
helpful to me in making the appointments 

“The Examination Committee was the 
most popular as twenty-five states re- 
quested appointment on that committee 
and five commissioners requested chair 
manship. However, we have left the chair 
manship with the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation according to the custom prevailing 
many years. We have attempted to ap- 
point committees with due regard to 
geographical location as well as indicated 
preference. 

“This new method of making commit 
tee appointments has met with universal 
favor among the commissioners of the 
several states and should produce good 
results because in a great majoritv of 
cases the commissioners have been placed 
on committees for work in which they are 
particularly interested.” 
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On December 26th, 1795, a 
group of leading citizens of Richmond gathered 
to hear the report of John Marshall on a plan 
for the organization of the first insurance com- 
pany in Virginia. 

To Marshall, later great Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, and already famous as the most 
brilliant lawyer in the State, had been given 
the task of reporting on the soundness of the 
principles and plan. 

The company organized that day was a 
mutual corporation and the principles which 


Marshall endorsed were the great mutual prin- 

















This seal identifies a member com- 
pany of The Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies and the 
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American Mutual Alliance. It is a 
symbol of soundness and stability. 
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ciples of ownership and management in the 
hands of policyholders, careful selection of risks, 
and furnishing reliable insurance at low cost 
to the insured. 

John Marshall’s judgment has been splendidly 
justified. Mutual principles have not changed to 
this day. Mutual corporations through sound man- 
agement are able to return to the policyholders 
a substantial part of their insurance premium. 

A worth-while booklet on mutual fire insur- 
ance will be sent on request. Address the Fed- 


eration of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 


919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


An American Institution 
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SECURITY PLUS RETURN 


American business men are today investing in those 
securities which offer the greatest safety plus a 
reasonable and continuous return on their invest- 
ment. Likewise, they are considering these two 
factors when buying insurance and they have found 


that the Federal Mutuals meet both requirements. 


The Federal Companies are recognized by financial 
institutions as an outstanding property insurance 
group providing safe and sure protection. In 
addition, substantial savings have been returned 


every year to Federal policyholders. 
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Ai t ARE sraahiXinck ¢ tOMp ANT iv MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS, ten sale 
SI fe HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 
MINNESOTA IMPLEMENT MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 














WHAT MAKES AN INSURANCE COMPANY 
GROW FOR 23 CONSECUTIVE YEARS? 





Year by year increases in assets and premium income, even through the greatest 


depression of our times, indicates able management and sound methods. 


To have recorded a substantial advance each year for twenty-three consecutive 
years, is the reward of steering by the guiding star of Security. Lumbermens, with 
its $22,600,000 of assets, including a $1,000,000 contingency reserve and a $3,000,000 


net cash surplus, is Safe — the first consideration in buying protection. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President Home Office: Chicago, U. S. A. 


Organized originally for lumbermen and now accepting good risks 
in all classes of business 





